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HROUGHOUT 
Europe a great 
and lively in- 
terest was felt in 
the Exposition of 
the products of 
French industry 
recently opened 
in Paris, and 
strangers from 
the most remote parts of the 
civilized world hastened to that 
metropolis to see what had been 
achieved, and to obtain as many 
hints as possible for the im- 
provement of manufactures in 
their respective countries. Our 
visits to the Exposition had 
this double purpose: we were 
anxious to see the p of 
/ the industrial arts in ce; 
but we were equally anxious to render our re- 
| port of this progress contribute as much as 
| possible to the advancement of the industrial 
| arts at home. Commercial jealousies and 
| Tivalries have wrought so much evil to 
_ humanity that we should not have undertaken 
| Our present task if we believed that our de- 
scription would be likely to increase such feel- 
ings at either side of the Channel; but, as we 
believe such feelings to be as utterly absurd as 
oa —— —— we trust that the 
proved spirit of our age will it men and 
bodies of men to — that the — of 
one man or one nation does not necessarily in- 
volve the retrograde movement of the other. 
On the contrary, it will be found that, with 
different nations as with different classes of the 
same community, each as it improves, instead 
of throwing the others back, communicates to 
| it @ share of its own success, and thus the 
| Profit of one is identified with the common 
good of all. Both individuals and nations are 
| Stlength beginning to learn this great truth, 
| and instead of commercial envy there is grow- 
ing up a healthy spirit of commercial emula- 
tion, based on a conviction that the universe of 
industry is sufficiently wide to afford employ- 
— —* all the nations of the earth, without 
ving any occasion i 
other’s moveuienta: —— 
As the expositioas of industrial art, hitherto 
confined to France, are about to be introduced 
into Prussia, Austria, Holland, and Italy, and 
as some discussion has arisen ing the 
possibility of introducing them into 
hen preface our description with a short 
story of the rise and of these ex- 
hibitions in Paris. Without attempting to 
throw any blame on the successive administra- 
ons which have held power in England since 
* the system was introduced, we may 
“ment the public apathy on the subject. Here 
is a plan devised by 0 erent nation, and exe- 
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cuted on a t scale, for the p of ad- 
vancing the industrial arts; ass y it is the 
interest of a nation, which is so dependent for 
its continued pros ity on its manufactures as 
Great Britain, to inquire how far the French 
experiment has been successful; whether its 
results indicate an example to be imitated or a 
failure to be avoided, and whether, should it 
appear worthy of imitation, the same means 
and appliances are available to render it as 
successful in London as it was in Paris. 


Periodical exhibitions of the ucts of in- 
dustry were first commenced by the French 
Government in 1798, and every successive Ez- 
position has —— a marked improvement 
iting nog Beng it was . This 
gress has particularly remarkable since 
the Restoration; the arts of peace were re- 

as the means of affording triumphs not 
brilliant and far less costly than those of 
war, anda was formed in France, which 
continually, ough silently, increases in 
8 having for its object the development 
of the material and industrial resources of the 
nation, and the preservation of both from the 
— En el ee ene by the 

Pp passion for military glory. “ 
France,” as the hot-headed youths of the 
schools and universities have denominated 
themselves, has not forgotten the ambitious 
passions of the revolutionary age ; such tradi- 
tions are the inheritance of every generation, 
from fifteen to five and twenty, that comes 
upon the stage of Parisian life; but, as each 
generation ripens into maturity, the ardour for 
war fades away and gives place to an honoura- 
ble desire to raise the national character by the 
cultivation of the arts and sciences, the 
development of all the means which can tend 
to the physical or intellectual advancement of 
of ind. We look upon the French Expo- 
sion of this year as a manifesto in favour of 
pees, published by the middle classes of 

rance, showing that their interests are essen- 
tially connected with the preservation of public 
tranquillity externally and internally—appeal- 
—*0RPRp‘ their coun m against a course of 
policy which would close foreign markets 
against such results of French industry, and 
protesting ainst wars which would effectually 
troy production by putting an end to con- 
sumption. Some of the journalists most con- 
spicuous for their devotion to the cause of war 
and tumult have assailed the Exposition on 
this very — they declare that it is likely 
to damp the warlike spirit of the nation by ex- 
hibiting the great amount and importance of 
the interests which are all but absolutely de- 
pendent on the conservation of peace. 
value of such a lesson cannot easily be over- 
estimated ; it will be well not only for France, 
but for the world, if the energies which were 
long directed to the desolation of the Conti- 
nent be henceforth applied to internal im- 
provements, and the triumphs of peaceful 
industry be henceforth preferred to the empty 
glories of useless conquests and barren victo- 
ries. 


It has been said that these periodical Expo- 
sitions are more likely to gratify the vanity of 
individual manufacturers than to promote a 


healthy spirit of emulation in the industrial 
community; and great stress has been laid on 
the example of England, where no such stimu- 
lus to industry and ingenuity ever been 
+p ofthe principiey on which the Exposition 
view e ples on w! 

is founded ; its directors 





of industry to which it 
decisively proved that the progress 
branch of industry is advantageous to all, 
that their common advancement tends directly 
— Oe eee eee Each producer dis- 
plays the fruits of his industry 
—to his rivals, that they may see in what they 
are surpassed; to consumers that ma 
perceive the decreased price at w pes 
articles may be obtained. All true industrial 
ae oe in lowering the cost of pro- 
uction, and the consequent of articles to 
consumers. For this reason it would be deir- 
able to have the means of com 
of production at different hs, and also the 
advance made in the perfection of manufacture. 
We believe that si i 
fabric can be obtained at lower rates than the 
coarsest would have cost half a century ago. 
This is a point on which the Exposition has 
served to use the people of ce of a 
common and mischievous error, which had long 
tended to check the progress of industry. We 
have said that the true test of progress is the 
amount of cost saved to the consumer; it was 
thence falsely inferred that the producer lost 
all that the consumer gained; but as every in- 
crease in cheapness is followed by an equal in- 
crease in the extent of consumption, pro- 
ducer found that small profits on large sales 
more than com ted for | profits on 
small sales; and he had this r advantage 
that a market must necessarily be more 
steady and less liable to fluctuations than one 
of limited extent. Further, though in one 
specific relation a man may be viewed as a 
producer, yet in all the rest he is simply @ con- 
sumer, therefore, if he should apparently 
lose a little on his own article, he is more than 
compensated by what he in the dimi- 


illustration of the 
ment, which 
merce and industry when left free from inter- 
ference and external perturbations, was strik- 
ingly manifested at the Exposition ; and it was 
gratifying to find how 
readily its truth was admitted, and its import- 
ance *2 

T jealousies have been greatly abated 
by the Exposition ; every exhibitor seemed to 
hls scighboos, end 

urs, 

in turn. He felt that, if he revealed some secret 


belongs. It 


—_ 


individually than ty. 
The age of secrets in trade must ever be an age 
of — 


—*—— t, when an in- 
ventor hid his light ra el, his neigh- 
around him did the and each 


like Minerva from the of Jupiter; in 
nearly all cases men invent by ; there is 
a division of labour —— 
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A few words may be permitted on the sub- 
ject of such expositions as a means of national 
education. It is impossible that-persons could 
have free access to a range of galleries, about 
six miles in their whole extent, covered with 
the richest productions of a nation’s Art, and 
exhibiting choice specimens of the style of 
every epoch from the days of the Pharaohs to 
those of Louis Philippe, without having the 
taste cultivated and judgment improved. 
The classical s of Greece, Southern Italy, 
and Etruria; capricious and fantastic 
forms of the middle ages; the varied graces 
of La Renaissance ; the gorgeous ornaments of 
Louis XIV; the stiff mannerisms of Louis XV., 
and the approaches to stern simplicity in a later 

e, were placed before the eye in countless 
ab , and yet without the slightest con- 
fusion. Instruction was thus afforded in the 
most efficient and pleasing manner, and there 
was abundant proof that it was not less effective 
than agreeable. We found the tators a 
more wondrous spectacle than the Exhibition 
itself; every object that merited attention at- 
tracted a crowd; articles that had nothing but 
capricious novelty to recommend them were 
generally “ left alone in their glory.” It was 
particularly delightful to observe the children : 
at first they were bewildered by the vast size 
of the ediffice, and the multit of objects it 
presented to the view; the articles of most 
glittering appearance had at first the greatest 
attractions, but as the little urchins went on 
grace of form commended itself to their natural 
taste, and was generally preferred to mere or- 
namental gewgaws. The multitude of public 
exhibitions gratuitously opened to the French 
people has made correct taste a part of the na- 
tional character, and, to use their own proverb, 
“sound criticism on Art is as often echoed by 
a wooden clog as by a polished boot.” 

It would be ungrateful to omit mention of 
the extraordinary kindness shown to strangers. 
The Exposition was open to the public only 
from ‘welve to four, but tickets could be ob- 
taine! for private admission in the morning. 
A stranger, however, on showing his pass- 
port, was at once admitted, and indeed this 
was the case at nearly all the places of ex- 
hibition in Paris, It was rather amusing to 
‘find that this attention to strangers was made 
a subject of accusation against Guizot by the 
—** journals, and was age as @ proof 
of hi ish tendencies. this instance, 
however, great body of the French peuple 
supported the policy of the Minister, and every 
one we met evinced the greatest possible anxiety 
to render assistance to strangers. 

No small share of the success of the Exposition 
is owing to the personal influence of the Sove- 
reign. He spent the ter of every 
Monday, when the Exposition was closed to the 

blic, a oot ee of the several 

ustry, y conversing with 
the exhibitors, inquiring into the nature of the 
several processes of their manufacture, and in 
many cases offering suggestions which evinced 
an intimate acquaintance with mechanical and 
chemical science. The ing manufacturers 
who had contributed to the ibition were 





| surpassed in texture, 


les of clothing for the poor also ed his 
attention, but in this branch of manufacture 
France has little chance of competing with 
It is interesting to compare this Exposition, 
in its general results, with the nine by which it 
was preceded. The first Exposition, as we have 
already said, took place in 1798, when the close 
of the celebrated campaigns of Italy had raised 
the French republic to its highest pinnacle of 
greatness. It was a period of bright prospect ; 
a limitless era of peace, strength, and pros- 
ty seemed to have opened on France, and 

it was resolved to consecrate the epoch by an 
exhibition, which might prove that France 
might attain as high eminence by the arts of 
peace as had been already gained in the fields of 
war. ‘The proposal was sudden and unexpected ; 
a very limited time was allowed for preparation, 
and no more than one hundred and ten exhi- 
bitors came forward. Still, during the three 


days that the Exposition lasted, all Paris ke 


holiday, and the “ Temple of Industry,” as the 

place of exhibition was called in the affected 

style of the day, was crowded with enthusiastic 

multitudes, and for a season the —— —* 
ory 

by their 


lieved that they might attain as much 
the exercise of the industrial arts as by 
achievements in the field of battle. 

It deserves to be remarked that this first Ex- 

tion was viewed as a kind of military 
emonstration against the British empire. 
“ Though our exhibition has not been large,” 
said the minister of the day, “ yet we must re- 
member that this is our first campaign, and it 
has been a campaign disastrous to the interests 
of English industry. Our manufactures are 
the arsenals which will supply us with the 
weapons most fatal to the British power.” 
These are memorable words, and they might 
suggest to us that our factories are the arsenals 
which furnish the most potent weapons for the 
maintenance and preservation of our national 
greatness. 

The second and third Expositions took place 
in 1801 and 1802. ‘The former was remarkable 
for the first public acknowledgment of the 
merits of Jacquart, whose inventions in figure- 
weaving have since acquired such universal 
fame. the late Exposition there were several 

rtraits, woven by Jacquart’s machines, which 

all the precision and finish of line engray- 
ings. We were anxious to see some of the first 
triumphs of the Jacquart loom, and to have an 
opportunity of tracing its successive improve- 
ments; but, unfortunately, all the articles ex- 
hibited are dispersed so soon as the Exhibition 
closes. Should anything similar be attempted 
in England, we trust that an effort will be made 
to connect a permanent industrial museum with 
the periodical exhibition, so as to afford an 
—*— of marking progress. In 1802 the 
great novelty of the Exhibition was the imita- 
tion of ire shawls. The texture of some 
of those which were then displayed, as we have 
had an opportunity of ascertaining by personal 
observation, has not been since surpassed ; but 
their colours were not anent, and their 
atterns were bad imitations of the sprawling 
thinese style. It was not till after the Resto- 
ration that the French manufacturers advanced 
so far in geography as to learn that the Vale of 
Cashmire is rated by thousands of miles 
from China, still farther removed from it in 
all the characteristics of nationality. 

The fourth display took place in 1806, and 

was chiefly remarkable for the excellence of 





the textile fabrics exhibited in silk, wool, and 
cotton. To this day the Lyonese speak with | 
pride of the great which their city had | 
in the success of that Exposition, and aver that | 
the silks then produced have never since been | 
2 ; colour, or desi On | 
this occasion the French merinos, which may | 
be regarded as the parent of all the varieties of 
woollen fabric now used in ladies’ dresses, 


began first to attract notice; and i: 
time also that Mulhausen began te 
ished as the metropolis of a man 
So little was known of Alsace in 
were made 
ceiving the produetions of Mulhausen, hen 
not known to be @ French town; but this 
be excused when it is remembered that only 
three years ago one of the largest houses en. 
gaged in the printed-stuff trade complained of 
the authorities of Mulhausen for not adhering 
to the co regulations of G or 
Switzerland. Napoleon took, or to 
take, a lively interest in the Exposition of 1896. 
but it is remarkable that no other was held 
during the continuance of his dynasty, It is 
said that the mili evinced so much j 
of the favour shown to the classes 
that it was not deemed prudent to risk a second 
experiment. 
t was not until 1819 that the fifth Exposition 
was held: that and the following 
of 1823 and 1827 were chiefly —— 
their textile fabrics, ¥ merinos, 
ehalis, and cashmires, of the manufac. 
turers declare that the shawls of 1827 were 
superior to any which have been since ; 
but we were unable to obtain any for 
the assertion, and those exhibited to us a 
specimens of that year were more 
for richness of colour than beauty of design, 
After an interval of seven years an i 
tion was held in 1834, in the Place de la 
corde, in four temporary edifices; it was 
fairly attended, but was badly 
worse managed. The blunders then were, 
however, valuable as guides to the manage- 
ment of the Exposition of 1839, which that of 
1844 has scarcely surpassed. These last Ex- 
positions haye been most remarkable for the 
number and variety of their mechanical and 
neyo me | specimens, and the excessive de- 
t with which the Parisians (none of whom 
can comprehend the most simple movement of 
machinery) have viewed i which 
would be broken up for old iron in ing- 
ham or Manchester. : 
The statistics of these several Expositions 
will help to elucidate their progress :— 
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— 
one of the few naval heroes of whom the 
French can boast, was rather whimsically con- 
spicuous. The figure of a bold buecaneer 
overlooking loughs, harrows, drills, and. win- 
nowing mechines, seemed sadly out of place. 
This statue is designed for the town of Rouen, 
where it will with more propriety be erected 
on a pedestal, overlooking harbour. It 
i work possessing more ex) veness 
in ‘the details, and more subortination of 
the accessories to the main « 
usual in French Art, and in 
deserves more praise tham the statue of St. 
Louis placed in the centre of the Palace of 

Industry, and which persons 
anxious to examine the 
— —* ents of the 
Exhibition roughly gene- 
rally took as their central 

int of guidance. In the 

* central avenue of the 
building the colossal statue 
of St. Louis would —* ed 
a very imposing 
line had been left open. But, 
though the area of the 
palace was from twenty to 
thirty thousand square 
yards, every available bit of 
space was occupied, and not 
* this —— * several 
0 arti such as carpets, 
shawls, and draperies, lost 
much of their effect from the 





cularly the case with a 
design for a public lamp- 
post, with w 
much pleased, and all the 
more because we had been 
annoyed by the gaudy 
abominations erected as 
lamp-posts in the Place de 
la Concorde. Inthe first 

eneral survey of the gal- 

ti 


eries of the ey: ion 
the visitors seemed to be 
most struck with the size 


rors, which had been pro- 
duced in the royal manu- 
factory under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Combes; we 
have seen of equal 
size from lish glass- 
works, but we have not 
ever beheld such limpid 
purity in the glass. It 
seemed as if the objects 
were roduced rather 
than reflected. 
these mirrors were valued 
at £300 each, and were 
said to have been bought 
at that — for the Court 
of St. Petersburg. 


The richest part of the Exhibition, attistically 
considered, was the portion devoted to glass, 
porcelain, and earthenware. Reserving for 
another place the consideration of the ob- 
jects of luxury, such as vases, 
and ornaments for splendid rooms, we shall 
first direct our attention to that which was 
at once the most novel and the most gfati- 
fying portion of the Exhibition —the im- 











provements in the coarse kind of 

(grés)—and the efforts made to improve the 
public taste by introducing elegance of design 
into articles of common and use. 
Some very beautiful designs were exectited in 


| the common ware, or the material that is rarely 


| Used in England for any other 


purpose than 
the manufacture of jars and the coarsest bot- 


and perfection of the mir- | 





tles. Our attention was first directed to this 
of Ge pation: by 0 canruep stapitanens 
an article aay peony Se Ae 





Passing the stall where the productions of M. 
Langlois were exhibited, we saw this hint very 
tastefull i in a set of 


covered ith a pattern of raised vine-leaves, 
and having the dies formed by an inter- 


twining of the stems such as commonly oc- 
curs in the natural growth. The price, in con- 
sequence of the material used, was so low as to 
Fae Fes fe agent —— of the 

umblest artisan, and the design, particularly 
as displayed in the sugar-bowl, rendered it 
worthy of, a place at the table of every man of 
taste. 





















Two of | the 





may take this 
French have 
without scruple, and to an extent that is almost 
incredible. ues we recog- 
nised several with which we had 
already made acquaintance in Staffordshire, 
and among others Minton’s bacchanalian jug, 
which was far the best in the entire collection 
of that species of ware exhibited. 

There were several copies of Egyptian, 
Grecian, Etruscan, and Greco-Italian vases in 
the collection of Grés de Fantaisie exhibited ; 
Bovay’s collection was particularly rich in these 
copies of ancient Art, but none of the French 
manufacturers have at all come near Wedge- 
wood’s imitations of Etruscan models. Their 
copies of some of the vases of Herculaneum 


and none. were erally failures, while 
those of Wedgew have been frequently 
taken for originals. 


Among the new designs we were much struck 
with one which, though rather quaint and 
approaching too 

near to what was 
anciently called 
fh ev 
really av eas- 
ing — The 


£2 
— 
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Hil 
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br 
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proportion to the top of it, were it not so con- 

trived that the swan does not so much take the 
place of the capital as seen to rest upon it. 

The Beauvais ware, or as the French term it, a 

poterie de grés, may be re- 

as the transition 

m earthenware to por- 


| pal recommendation, for we have become weary | 


| 


celain: like the former, it | 


is composed of dark and 
rather cheap materials ; 
like the Bare it is 
impermeable to water, 
even when unglazed, and 


| 


resists the action of fire. | 


It is the most plastic of | 
| under the patronage of a manufacturer of por- 


all the pot varieties, 
and is, therefore, easily 


decorated with raised or- | 


naments. It does not, 
however, adapt itself to 
designs, such as that in 
the accompanying en- 


graving, where sharpness 
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of the everlasting repetition of porcelain vases 
adorned with frame-work of gilt bronze. To 
us the Beauvais ware appears far preferable 
to these anomalous combinations of ware and 
metal, which too often remind the spectator of 
gilt gingerbread. There was, however, a vase 
exhibited with mountings of gilt bronze, which 
deserved very high commendation. The bronze 
part was, on the whole, very superior to the 
porcelain ; it was executed by M. Lerolle, and 
we regret to say that we searched in vain for 
any independent works of this artist, who ma- 
nifestly possesses merits that would amply jus- 
tify his appearing on his own account, and not 


celain. 
The jugs of plain pattern and of very 


_ moderate price were numerous. It is highly 
ing 


and precision of outline | 


are necessary to perfec- 
tion; but it is peculiarly suited to rustic 
work, such as appears in the bowl and 
jug which we have copied. In the bowl 











at the 

has a very 
rich and pleas- 
ing effect, and 
the design has 
the 


merit of | 





being complete | 


in itself, bein 
just containe 
on the surface 


of the vessel | 


and no more; 
there were, 
however, others 
in which the 
atterns, to be 

ly carried 
out, required a 
larger surface 


there was a still 
greater number 
ttern was too small, and con- 
a vacancy, which either re- 


which the 
tly 


in 
mained 





creditable to the 

of the French that he 
evinced a much greater 
anxiety for tasteful 
forms in common ware 
which might be within 
the reach of the masses, 
than for elaborate de- 
8 in expensive 
— which could 
only be purchased by 
the wealthy classes. 
Indeed, the designs in 
the coarser kinds of 
ware exhibited greater 
artistic skill ‘than any 
of the porcelains, 
though of course they 
could not rival the finer 
material in delicacy of 
manipulation. Our 
English common jugs seem to have never 
gained artistic attention, and we have, there. 
fore, taken care to give 
a large variety of the 
French jugs, in the 

hope that our manufac- 
turers may be induced 

to five tasteful articles 
to the poorer classes of 
purchasers, since the 
example of the French 
potters abundantly 
—* that this may be 
one without enhancing 

the price of the article. 
e were sorry to see 
several specimens of the 
heavy mannerisms of the 
style of Louis XV., both 
Py Beauvais ware 
and in porcelain. Large 
—_ figures combined 
with a vase or jug, and 
connexion with the 
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Itzis one of [the specimens which 
what we have’already noticed, the i 
of the French in the 


examination, that the pattern has a 


a middle, and an end, and that it exactly covers | 


the surface it was intended to occupy. 

is some novelty in the conception of making 
the raised pattern a pendulous plant, 

from a stem attached to the handle of the 
and it is suggestive of many pleasing vari 
of design to compare this with one of a 
tical plant, a and trai 

props, which we 

same material. Should this species of manu- 


facture be introduced 


— CS 
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ly 


li 


ement of what are | 
called running patterns: it will be seen, on | 


on a flower-vase of the | 


| having no conceivable 
purpose for which such articles are intended, 
| and telling no artistic story, have simply the 
| effect of impertinences. In too many instances 


a blank or was filied up with some ob- 


ject unconnected with the original design. 
M. Ziegler ex- 
hibited several co- 





modern vases, and 
of other articles 
which combine 
utility with deco- 
ration, in the 





Some of them were 
exquisitely finish- 
ed, but we did not 
see any i 


which a: to 


decoration is, how- 
ever, their princi- 


| 


pies of ancient and | the artistic decoration was a mere excrescence, 


and the figures seemed as if they had cast 
themselves upon the principal form from sheer 
want of — else to 0. ually repre- 
hensible were the imitations of Chinese a 
berisms ; our grandmothers used to value these 


Beauvais ware, | Monstrosities, just upon the principle that the 


men of Kentucky boast of their dogs, on ac- 


| count of their superlative ugliness. We have 
| had often to lament over the reproduction of 


such absurdities in England, but we must 
fairly confess that the French imitators of 
Chinese designs proceeded to an excess of out- 
rage — nature and propriety which could 
hardly be rivalled in China itself, probably not 


i even in Japan. 
rit. The style of | 


We have been induced to dwell at such 
length on the Beauvais ware, not merely on 
account of its novelty, but also for the proof 





te ag eB 


The glazed ware of (France appeared #0 w 
ee —— 
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most part deficient in cy. In 

pret the ticles which we examined it was 

obvious that the glaze had not so ted 

with the ware as to adhere to it as a part of the 

body: there appeared an obvious probability 

that it would soon scale off. The cause of this 

to have been some im ion in the 

| firing, a process in which we believe the Eng- 
lish manufacturers to be superior to their ri 

at the other side of the Channel. On the other 

hand, the French have devised a process, which, 

we believe, has not been yet tried in land, 
but which, if its success be complete, is likely 
to produce a revolution in the fictile art. This 
is the electro-plating of earthenware instead 
of glazing it. Every one knows that the glaz- 
| ing process is most injurious to the health of 
the workmen, on account of the great quantity 
of the oxyde of lead employed in the composi- 
tion, being about sixty per cent. of the entire 
glazing mixture. Now, if electro-plating suc- 
ceeds, this insalubrious process will be set 
aside, and, if we may judge from the specimens 
exhibited, Art will gain in beauty as much as 
the workman in health. The new productions 
in this novel art have received the affected 
name of galvano-ceramics, according to the 
modern fashion of baptizing every thing in 
barbarous Greek. The articles are said to be 
tly impermeable to water, to resist the 
better than the ordinary glazed ware, not 
to scale off any portion of their metallic cover- 
ing, and to be very easily kept clean. So far asour 
limited experiments have enabled us to judge, 
these qualifications have not been exaggerated. 
The galvanic plating resisted a very strong 
heat, and did not tarnish when exposed to 
vapour, smoke, and gas. But these articles are 
unfortunately dear; a little vase which un- 
glazed would have cost about two shillings, 
was at five shillings when electro- 
plated. The cost of the metallic coating, which 
is of microscopic tenuity, could only be the 
fraction of a farthing, and we cannot believe 
that the process by which it is laid on is one 
that involves much labour or expense. We 
trust that this new art will be found exten- 
sively available, for by removing the necessity 
for using deleterious glazes it will render a real 
service to humanity. 

The specimens of electro-bronzing on the 
Beauvais ware may be noticed as a new art, 
which promises great decorative effect at a very 
moderate cost. We annex the engraving of a 





vase, of which there were several copies in the 
tion, some plain, some with the raised 
pattern coloured, and some bronzed by the 
“galvanic process. In one the 
ed to the body of the vase, and the 
* pattern was coloured, but, from some 
ure in the manipulation, the design was not 
completely carried out. The vase itself is very 


ive, 


electro 
was 
Taised 


and 
In the ordinary earthenware, such as we 
— 
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usually call delf, the French 
cidedly inferior to the En 
pensive. The imens of table ware were 
not very numerous, but the designs on far the 
greater part were y — and we re- 

ised several of them as old acquaintances. 
This borrowing of patterns, many of which 
were not worth the trouble of , arises 
from the high character which hh ware 
bears on the Continent. The author of “ Co- 
ningsby” justly remarks that hot plates are 
not to be obtained in the hotels or taverns of 
France, because the French ware will not bear 
the fire; English patterns have therefore been 
adopted, like a fraudulent stamp, to dupe the 
Germans and others into the p of an 
inferior article. The only novelty worth notice 
in this department was a chea service. 
The plates are moulded on blocks having a 
slightly-raised pattern, which, of course, is in- 
dented in the ware; the glaze iy 
poured over this, by its greater or lesser ity, 
according to the depth of indentation, gives 
very broad effects of light and shade. The 
best ware of this kind was precisely similar to 
Wedgewood’s green dessert services in material 
and colour, but was inferior to it in compactness 
of body and eer y of glaze. Some speci- 
mens were exhibited in which purple was sub- 
stituted for a green glaze, The success of the 
experiment was incomplete, but we have no 
— that it will ultimately be brought to per- 
ection. 


The dinner and tea services in porcelain pre- 
sented few novelties in form or design. Several 
of the cups and saucers were exquisitely beau- 
tiful, particularly those from the manufactory 
of Sévres, and they were all conspicuous for 
precision of pattern. There were no imens 
of that blotchy indecision which belongs to the 
English “ floating blue ;” and the cha- 
racter of decoration belonged to the style of 
La Renaissance, sometimes intermingled with 
some heavy mannerisms from the style of 
Louis XV. Several specimens of porcelain 
enamel were exhibited, but none superior to 
those which have been produced by Ridgway, 
Minton, and Copeland. The French patterns 
were rather preferable in drawing, but their 
colouring struck us as very cae sot even 
harsh. The landscapes wanted that toning 
down of the s lights and subduing of con- 
trast in which Ri y’s enamels are so suc- 
cessful : their flower pieces had not the softness 
of Copeland’s; and none of their copies from 

ictures exhibited that mastery over the blend- 
ing of colours which is so conspicuous in Min- 
ton’s productions. The French style of gilding 
struck us as superior to the English school in 
the manipulation, and still farther beyond it in 
design. We saw fews imens of that imitation 
of dead gold which Ridgway has introduced 
with excellent effect, but the specimens exhi- 
bited were truly admirable. Comparing, how- 
ever, the articles in the present 
with some older specimens of Sévres china, 
gilding has retrograded in ‘France, while that 

ildi re in ce, while 
o colouring has decidedly advanced. 

ing the colouring of and French 
poe, Fg we sho say that our country- 
men are decidely superior in purple, blue, and 
pink, while the French on ee 
rest, but particularly in black, red, and green. 
cablishment of the preparation of enamel 

ishment of the preparation of enamel co- 
lours, as a separate branch of business, has 
tended to the improvement of the 
manufacture in ce; some of 
parations are very costly, and the temptation to 
adulterate them is consequently great; fraudu- 
lent mixtures cannot va Cua without : 


ucts are de- 
and more ex- 


5 


: 





Rage cote ts oeipen ein nae 
necessary to a painter. opinions on 
po og were confirmed by the manufacturers 
with whom we conversed ; declared that 
in all large establishments a chemist should be 
as well asan artist; and they stated as an 
tional reason that valuable results are often 
attained by merely tentative which 
might be to great perfection if the pro- 
to the investigation and 


fect a tion of “celestial blues” to hard 
porcelain, but that the artist had kept no note 
of the variations in process by which this suc- 


cess was obtained, and hence this class of 
es eee i 

Among useful cations rcelain, 

istingui omy os purely ——* 

notice the substitution of por- 

bs for marble in chimney-pieces and 

stove decorations. There were only a few spe- 

these porcelain chimney- in 

the Exposition, and we believe that they were 


we ma 


d 

















rare and — ptarg «ol a fact, Gove. —2— 
were regarded as a oreign novelty, an 

were constantly surrounded by crowds of the 
curious. And here it is but justice to Mr. 
Hammersley, our artist, to state that his 
sketches were often made under circumstances 
of great difficulty, as he was interrupted almost 
every moment the pressure of a moving 
multitude; but, notwithstanding these di 


is- 
advan his sketches are as accurate as if 
th been made in all the quiet and with 
ui tke easans and ces of his own studio. 


Passing over glass and its various applica- 


tions for the t, we turn down a ery, 
in which are displayed the princt wanes 
ur at- 


lamps, candelabra, and . 
tention was fest arrested by a glass chandelier, 
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ich realized the suggestion we had made in 

pny on the wi ject-—the beauty that 

would arise from giving to all suspended illu- 

mination the effect of floating or meteoric 

light. This is accomplished in the ene 

we have engraved, by the grou of the pris- 

matic drops, which are so contrived as to give all 

the varieties of the iridian hues in every clustre, 

and completely to hide, or rather disguise, the en- 

tire of the suspensory apparatus. A similar effect 

was sought, and to a considerable extent 

attained, even when bronze and glass 

were combined in the same chandelier. 

In the latter instance, where the main 

body was bronze and the branches glass, 

the French artists have exhibited greater 

boldness in designing the 
branch, and ater f 

treatment of its desi than has 

hitherto been usual. It is not 

easy to judge of the effect of a 

chandelier by a view in the day- 

light; but in this instance there 

was no room for doubt that those 

glass branches clustering 

round a centre-piece, how- 

ever heavy, would give it a 

lightness and lusture suffi- 

cient to counteract the stiff- 

ness which is the most ob- 

jectionable feature in all s ded bronzes. 

In fact, all the more 

elaborate designs of 

fuspended bronzes 


ring of the 
m in the 





in the Exposition | 
appeared to us more | 


cumbrous than gor- 
eous in their ef- 
ects; and they 


looked very heavy 


when contrasted 
with some of sim- 
le form, 
ung in their im- 
mediate vicinity. 
The entire Expo- 
sition fully con- 
firms what we have 
already stated in 
the rT-UNION, 
when discussing 
this subject, that 
the management of 
suspended light is 
a wide and pro- 
mising field for ar- 
tistic discovery, which, though not ee | 
new, has been yet but imperfectly investigated. 


It is im 
and other hes = tapers 
designed to be fixed against 
walls without remembering 
that we are not yet very far 
removed from the ' — 
when palaces and y 
halls were illuminated by 
torches or splinters of pitch- 
pine, supported by iron or 
wooden stands. These 
branches, which are now rarely 
used in England, still form part 
of French decoration, and to a 
considerable extent they retain 
traces of their rustic origin. Gas 
is as yet but little used in France, and 
hence the Exposition presented a num- 
ber of designs chiefly applicable to tapers 
or candles. There was also a great 
variety of tapers in wax, stearine, sper- 
maceti, &e,, which were chiefly remark- 
ble for the nice proportions of the 
adjustment between the wicks and the 
liamentary materials. 

Tapers form a part of the splendid 
ceremonials of the Catholic Church, and we 
saw several designs 





e to cast a glance at the bronze | 


which | 


' 
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iastical purposes. Many of these were 
— in - florid meretricious style, and 
might be deemed specimens of the same per- 
verted taste which has turned the interior of 
La Madeleine into an overgrown toy-shop, and 
made Notre Dame de Lorette something like a 
gigantic baby-house of gilt gingerbread. There 
were, however, several of much purer design, 
calculated to suggest religious thought ; one of 
these we have engraved, for we think it a 
happy conception to represent the prayer of 


angelic purity ascending to the source of light. 
The various ecclesiastical ornaments exhibited, 


| not less than the candelabra, seem to show 





that the taste for exaggerated theatrical dis- 
play in religious ceremonials is on the decline 
in France, and that public worship is becoming 
a matter more of inward feeling than ostenta- 
tious show. There were several dénitiers and 
oratoires in the Exposition which had nothing 
to offend a severe Protestant taste; and we 
may mention as a further proof of this gratify- 
ing change that the design which has been 
selected for the high altar of Notre Dame is 
one which perfectly harmonizes with the 
severe Gothic style of that very ancient cathe- 
dral. It may also be remarked here that 
copies of Gothic windows are made in France 
of burned clay (terre cuite), in which the 
tracery of the most florid Gothic is as sharp 


| and well-defined as in the original stone. 





| 


| 
| 


This is a matter of some importance to the 
ecclesiastical architects of England, for the 
windows of many of our new churches sadly 
disfi the general effect of the edifices. The 
number and variety of the candelabra in the 
Exposition, and the great multitude of lam 

displayed near them, furnished a theme for 
many indifferent jests to the wits of Paris. 
One of the best referred to the figure of 
Cupid in the specimen in the next column, 
which was said to intimate that, in affairs of 
love, le jeu ne vaut pas les chandelles. The 
design of this candelabrum is one of great 
beauty in the details, but is open to some ob- 
jections in its totality. The plinth is rather 
too narrow for the massive character of the 
——— pillar, and the breaks in the 
column seem to have been introduced more for 
the sake of variety than for completing a sin- 


of candelabra destined for | gle conception. 





A very elaborate system of ornament for 4 
chimney-piece in gilt bronze, comb the 
frame of a mirror, the receptacle for a 
and branches for lights, in the style of Louis 
XIV., attracted much attention, was 
greatly admired by the French artists. To us 
it appeared tawdry and unmeaning in its 
ral effect, though the details were very 
rate, and some of them exquisitely 
In the same material was a system of branches 
and jets for burning gas, seid to BAS Oe 
ordered for the Opera House by het Majesty 
the Queen of England. It is beaw exe- 
cuted, but to us the design appeared too 
massive and heavy for the place which it is 
destined to occupy. 

Most of the lamps displayed were more re- 
markable for their mec con’ 
than for their artistic beauty. Nearly all of 

them modi- 


were worked, and to produce 
in the flow of oil eethe socket. 


to this M. Joanne has introd a 
in the centre of the burners, so as to 


seg 
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current of air more forcibly upon the wick, and 
thus increase the rapidity of the oxygenation 
which is the cause of flame. It would be out 
of place to enter at any length into an ex lana- 
| tion of the mechanical means by which the 
| raising of the oil is effected; but we may 
state that the contrivances which met most ap- 
probation were that of M. Silvant, who employs 
atmospherie pressure, and that of M. Joanne, 
which raises the oil bya piston. The latter has 
the advantage of superior cheapness, and both 
| may be combined with great elegance of form, 
A. Delassant has been the first to combine 
| the apparatus of the Neo-Carcel lamp with the 
poreeiain yase, and thus to render this neces- 
sary article an or- 
namental object 
for the saloon or 
drawing-room at 
all hours. We 





lain, richly decorated with 
were anxious to ascertain whether the use of 
these vases created any difficulty in i 
and trimming the lamp, but we could not ob- 
tain any satisfactory explanation on the sub- 
ject. It is, however, clear that expensive por- 
celain vases could not be safely Proweted to 
servants, if the construction of the 1 were 
complicated and the cleaning of it involved dif- 
ficulty. It is to be regretted that no part of the 
Exhibition was open at night, when the effect 
of the lamps could be best tested; we had, 
however, an opportunity of seeing M. Joanne’s 
lamps at his repository, and certainly we never 
saw any superior to them for purity and steadi- 
ness of flame. M. Joanne’s — were of two 
kinds, for gas and for oil: in the latter the eo- 
nical centre to which we have referred pro- 
duced more perfect combustion than has been 
attained by any other contrivance with which 
we are acquainted. He, too, has adopted vases 
as the models for the form of his bronze lamps, 
and the accompanying specimens will show that 
he has been very successful. 
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The multitude of clocks, watches, and time- 
pieces exhibited, rendered it difficult to select 
any as most deserving of attention. But, in 
fact, nearly all the designs -for the ornamental 
time-pieces were = ior to those which 
may be seen an y in Regent-street. We 
select that which ——— as the best, (see 

ving at ttom of previous column), 
onl should direct attention more particularly ‘4 
the bracket, which we regard as a —— 
capable of a very wide extension to other ob- 
jects. It is a healthy sign of improvement in 
taste to find that conceits in the decoration of 
time-pieces are beginning to be abandoned. A 
jest in marble and a moral in bronze are to be 
found too often in our drawing-rooms, and we 
never yet beheld one which we did not feel to 
be an impertinence. For the sake of contrast 
and comparison we shall introduce ano- 
ther bracket from a different of the Expo- 
sition, which, notwithstanding a slight ten- 
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dency to mannerism, has very considerable 
merit, and displays a greater freedom in its 
outline than the materials of the pattern would 
@ priori seem likely to afford. As we are 
speaking of the subject of suggestive pattern, 
we may take this opportunity of introducing a 
smelling - bottle, 
which exhibits in a 
small space the best 
characteristics of 
the Louis XIV. 
style, and which 
has very little of 
that breaking up of 
attern so common 
in the decorations 
belonging to that 
school of Art. 

The imitations of 
bas-relief and of 
mouldings in car- 
ton-pierre had few 
novelties of design 

recommend 

Those which 

seen at 

efeld’s estab- 

t in Wel- 
- street, 


Strand, are superior to any which came under 
our notice at the Exposition. We notice the 
subject here, however, principally for the pur- 
pose of noticing that this plastic material lends 
itself most readily to the production of the 
more florid designs of the schools of Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV. A new material of a 
similar nature, called chawvre-impermeable, has 
been recently introduced, and in this a success 
has been attained which is astonishing. 
Every little detail has all the finish and sharp- 








ness of 3* . Nearly all the cornices, 
mouldings, and capitals in the Exposition were 
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We 
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were rather rudely repulsed when we t | 
some information respecting the —2 
material and the of the manufacture, | 
but it must be impossible to hide for any long 
time the mysteries of an art in which more 

than a hundred operatives are engaged. 
Though the Exhibition was rich in jewellery, 
we saw very few 
articles of female 
ornament which 
exhibited either 
boldness or origi- 
nality of design. 
There was exqui- 
site finish in the 
parts, but no 
grand conception to 
ive the parts * 
"The 

















‘The favourite 

was that of 
later days of the 
= Bo court, 
and it was amusing 
to find several of 
the articles 

the name of a Pom- 
padour or a Main- 
tenon, An immense 


proportion 
of The or- 
naments 
were gilt or 
plated, and 
the decora- 
tions merely 
imitations of 
cpus? In 
e 
oo te te 
imitation of 
ls and 
precious 
stones the 
French are 
decidedly 
superior to 
the other 
nations of 
Europe; 
some of 
their mock 
ls could not 
disti hed 
from real by the 
most tised 
e eir gil 
and plated articles 
were for the most 
part covered b 
the _electro-gal- 
vanic process, 
which seems to be 
superior to all the 
ol _ methods of 
gilding and plat- 
ing. We were in- 
that some 
have 
been made which 
seem awe the 
possibility co- 
vering beams of 
timber with metallie coating at a 
rate, a process which would greatly 
their durability, and also render 
et ft a substitute for , 
is, according to the information we as 
yet too im for any specimens of it to be 





formed of this material, which is equally re- 
markable for its durability and lightness. 
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exhibited, and it is considered desirable to keep 
everything connected with it a profound secret. 

The bracelet, of which we have given an en- 
graving, a to us the most meritorious 
—— of the kind in the Exposition. 

ere were some of cameos, but not 
remarkable for the execution of the cameos or 
the artistic skill of the setting. — 

All the ju of the Exposition, and all the 
organs of public opinion in Paris, were unani- 
mous in the declaration that the progress of the 

decorative arts, in 
their application to 
articles of domestic 
use, was most sig- 

y marked in ca- 
binet-making. The 
accompanying cabi- 
<— = ame apartments of moderate 
as a complete novelty | *Z¢ which belong to mo- 
in all its parts, and it | derate fortunes; and they 
certainly was "one of | ate fast adopting the use of 


the most graceful and | iron and brass bedsteads, 
novel articles 


dis. | which have many obvious 
played. Previous to | 


advantages that need not 
the Revolution rich | 


be further described to 
furniture could only | Continental travellers. The 
be ased by the | 


iron bedsteads in the Ex- 

position were for the most 

wealthy Bay 2 part exceedingly plain and 
simple in their forms, but 

were so constructed as to 
to | #dmit the utmost possible 

exist in France. The | V#tiety of ormament in cor- 
spacious and lofty | Bice and drapery. The 
rooms of the chateaux | ow ee of cornice exhi- 
otels ‘aq | Dited were very numerous, 

gnd hotels Tequired | the materials chiefly used 
character to suit the | ™ their construction being 


enormously wide and | either carton - pierre or 


: | chauvre-impermeable. The 
lefty rooms belonging | latter material, as we have 


to the ancient no- | already mentioned, being 


Ulesse. We have al- remarkable both for its 
ways felt that the decorative style of the age of lightness and for the sharp- 


Louis XIV. was in this t very defective, ; oa tye 
and that both the means and furniture of | 2°88 of outline which it can 
Versailles, for instance, have a feebleness and | T®°e/Ve, seems to us pecu- 
pettiness, when taken in their relation with | liatly suitable to the de- 
the vast apartments where they are displayed, | Rycuen of light bedsteads, 
and that the mannerisms of the Louis XV. | %4 it can be procured, 
school, however objectionable in other re- | "chly carved, at a far lower 
spects, acquire appropriateness when viewed price than plain timber. (An 
in connexion wih the old tial resi- | €x4mple is given at the top 
dences. The accompanying tead, which | f the column.) In its ap- 
in some of its essential features belongs to | Plication to bed-furniture, 
the Louis XV. school, is obviously fitted to |*t is of course, very im. 
oceupy an alcove in a large state apartment, portant to ascertain whe. 

where its rich decoration would harmonize 

with the style of the walls and panels, while, 

if in a room where it would constitute 

the principal object, its effect would be very 

heavy and almost painful. The French people, 

at least a large portion of the middle-classes, 

seem to be of opinion that bedsteads 
of carved wood are too heavy for the 
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ther it is liable to crack and 
shelter to insects in its fissures, 
as our —— ies have gone, it to he | 
—— that its Grain io 00 close as that of | 
marble, that its parts fit together closely | 
= stone or metal join’ and a 

that it is superior to wood itself j applica. 
bility to the furniture of a ——— 

The French have always been distinguished — 
for excellence of taste in the arrangement of 
drapery, and bedrooms are reckoned among the 
show apartments in most houses of the 
classes. Indeed, at both the Trianons 
furniture of the bedchambers is more likely to 
attract the attention and excite the admiration 
of visitors than the furniture of the other 
ments. To some extent this exposure of the 
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chamber is not very consistent with our English | 
notions of delicacy and privacy ; but even at 
this side of the Channel greater attention 5 — 
paid to the tasteful arrangement of the sleep- 
ing apartments than was usual some years 8g0. 
We insert an engraving of a bedstead 
and canopy, which struck us as equally remark- 
able for its simplicity and its vet 
commend the pattern to our man 

brass and iron bedsteads, most of whose) al 
ticles, however laudable on the score of clean- 
liness and comfort, have hitherto 

a lamentable deficiency in elegance taste. 
The cornice might — be obtained in Biele- 
feld’s carton-pierre, which we believe could be 
most extensively and — applied to the 
decoration of works in metal. 








and this, united to their tasteful dre 
rendered their: saloons more 
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appearance than the drawing-rooms of 
in corresponding stations in 
elegant engraving is Oe a 

Wood is too rigid, and plaster of 
way too objectionable to be employed 
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nicial decorations. We should gladly see the | consequent wars had run their course. The 


plastic substances we have mentioned more ex- 








tensively brought into use, for they are suscep- 
tible ofas much accuracy of form as *— 
in metal, and they are so light as to be easily 
put up or taken down, whenever circumstances 
require their removal. In connexion with this 
subject we may notice an invention of screws for 
beds and other furniture, patented to M. Klein, 
of the Faubourg St. Antoine, which secure all 
joints and fastenings from those interstices in 
which insects harbour, and which afford re- 
markable facilities for taking asunder or pains 
together the various articles to which they are 


—. 

| 1834 most of the articles of domestic 
furniture sent to the Exposition by the cabinet- 
makers of Paris, who engross almost exclusively 
the trade of France, were bad imitations of the 
worst English style. We have already men- 
tioned that the Revolution brought in its 
train a complete 
change in the do- 
mestic furniture of 
France, compell- 
ing the artisans 
to abandon those 
massive designs for 

articles on a 
scale, and to seek 
forms more in har- 
mony with apart- 
ments of moderate 
size. Comfort, a 
word, by the way, 
which has now be- 
come thoroughly 
—8 
en guage, 
began to be pre- 
ferred to luxury. 
Under these cir- 
cumstances it was 
—— that the 
renc artisans 
should have recourse to Great Britain for the 
forms which their altered circumstances re- 
» 8 in our country commercial and 
— enterprise had created a num- 
in F moderate fortunes, such as did not exist 
Tance until after the Revolution, and the 
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first essays of imitation were miserably bad; 
but the French artisans have now s out a 
new style, in which they have combined the 
old forms of decoration with the English shapes 
of comfort. The chair which we give, as an 
example of this new style, is also a specimen 
of an art which has made great advances in 
France within the last few years, that is the 
art of sculpturing wood by mechanical pro- 
cesses. The principle of one of those pro- 
cesses, and that which we believe to be the 
most successful, may be described in general 
terms as ° ee SS oe oa 

antagraph : the latter prin in its applica- 
tion enabling the artisan to enlarge or diminish 


| the size of his copy of the pattern at his 





discretion. 
The arm-chairs ( fauteuils) are generally more 





perfectly modelled in the style of Louis XIV. 
than the other articles of furniture, and they 
are upholstered more richly than has been the 
fashion for the last century. Satin, figured 
velvet, and embossed leather, were the favourite 
materials for covering the soft backs and 
cushions; but it appeared to us that the em- 
bossed leather did not harmonize with the 
general effect. All the square-backed chairs 
had an awkward stiffness and rigidity in their 


appearance, which was rendered more * i 
by the flowing curvilinear outline of suc 


fauteuils as that which we have copied. In 


couches there were several patterns which 





ight be given as examples of simple elegance ; 
F —* the one which 
was 1 in its effect. But 


ments t upon 
Grunpré’s mechanical process, and were among 
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the finest specimens of wood-carving in the 
Exposition. It may, however, be desirable to 
see the difference of effect between the me- 
chanical carving and that produced by the 


pee | process; and for this purpose we shall 
insert the framework of a foutewll, which was 





described as entirely the work of the hand, 


without any assistance from the mechanical 
processes. e did not think the 
at all superior to that produced by 


means, while the latter had the obvious advan- 
tage of being attainable at less cost. It is said 
that some upholsterers have tried the experi- 
ment of getting chairs in plain wooden frames, 
and encrusting them with ornaments in papier- 
maché and the chauvre-i ; but we 


uered 
those produced by Jennings Bethidge, of 
Birmingham and Chelsea, were exhibited in 
= variety, but were on the whole inferior to 
of h construction, both in design 
of the shellinlaying, — 
of the shell-inlaying, w ennings an 
Bethidge are celebrated 4 7 a foun 
articles were 
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merely in an artistic point of view, and having 
unrivalled means and appliances for the com- 
fort and convenience of for whose use it 
was designed. The mechanism was particu- 
larly ingenious; but the description of it does 
not come within the scope of this article. But 
in this and in other departments of the Exhi- 
bition we yt ate * — * the — 
are rapidl van genuity of con- 
2* as h on the whole their smith- 
work is still below the | of the War- 
wickshire manufactures. , 

and chiffoniers exhibited less varie- 








ties in form than we were prepared to expect ; 
but they were nearly all remarkable for their 


copied had a peculiarly rich effect, and the | 
arved 


| the journals, and a 


in a style appropriate to their devotional pur- | material. Still it is improbable 
poses. y In * he whole style of the furniture, furniture will ever be — 
upholstery, and house-decoration was sugges- drawing-rooms, though we think it 
tive of reminiscences connected with the ante- | found very applicable to public 
revolutionary period of French history, and the know that it is very extensively 
sight would assuredly have broken the heart of | various establishments connected 

a Girondist or a Jacobin. ‘This change of | —— Spd ae Bich 


fashion has bee: ily noticed by several of | Paris. sn 
* — a ery taloed that etendency | Neither in public nor in 


_ of the public mind is retrograde; but were we | any tables wh: 
oO 


the French artisans in cabinet-making was 8 


| wood of temperate climates has neither the 
e 


| tints that | to the wood’ of tropical 
| climes; oak an 

| colouring with age, but both are liable to be 
injured by the worm; and 


inary 


to ———— an opinion, we should say that | 
pu 


lic taste in France, like the popular philo- | billiard-tables,’ 
tained 
which 9¢ 


sophy, is decidedly eclectic, and shows no 
decided preference for any particular school. 


One great cause of the former inferiority of 


erse determination on the part of the 
rench artisans to use native timber. Now, the 


close grain, the luxuriant fibre, no¥ the rich 
walnut alone take warm 
ut, which 


seems to be the favourite w with many 
French manufacturers, will not take such sharp | 





| outlines as mahogany, roséwood, or ebony. 


_ brought to any great perfection in France ; the | r equ 
| were decidedly coarser in finish and less firm | ; 


Veneering doeg not appear to have been | 


specimens which ‘We saw at the Exposition | jut which was subsequently spoiled 


render the article equally ap- 





| in adhesion than those which are displayed in 
| the best of our furniture warehouses; and 
| when we visited the workshops in the Fau- 


| that the French workmen were generally in- | 


| feri ed ipulati 
Sehessittiecesetian” “TN WEE we have | ferior to the 2 in the manipulation of 


figures at the corners were worthy of | 


c 
the atelier of a 
of cabinets and other ornaments for the centre 


sculptor. The fashion | 


of rooms, in preference to those which have | 


their backs to the walls, seems to be on the 
increase in France. The cause probably is, 
that a taste has sprung up for decorating the 


walls themselves, instead of hiding them behind | 


large pieces of furniture. Some of those cen- 


considerable merit, 


tral ornaments possess 
us, they are only 


but, as in the example 


tags & grattying proof of the 


to 
pref teligicas fesling ix’ Frtuee that the 





| mouldings and cornices. 


bourg 8t. Antoine, which is the great seat of 
the cabinet-manufactures of France, we found 


veneers, and in g the D ge of furniture, 
but superior, we think, in the management of 
the lathe and of chasing tools. 

The process of mechanical sculpture, in- 
vented by M. Grunpré, was reported by the 
jury of 1839 as one of the greatest novelties in 


that Exposition; a new form of sculpturing | 
wood has been introduced this year by M. 


Vood, of which we have, indeed, seen some 
specimens in England, but none equal to those 


displayed in Paris. The pattern, which the | 


wood is intended to exhibit in high relief, 
is cast in an iron mould, and the iron, properly 


heated, is applid to the wood so as to burn out | 


the design. Several repeated applications are 
neckssary before the encaustic pattern is pere 
fectly complete, and, as great care must be 
taken to secure the proper justification of the 
mould to the pattern, and as much depends on 
keeping the mould at a certain regulated tem- 
perature, the manipulation of this new art re- 
quires much dexterity, attention, and expe- 
rience. When this process is successfully 


used, the designs are very little inferior to | 


those executed by the sculptor, and the figures, 
besides, take from the heat a rich dark colour, 
which greatly enhances the effect. This pro- 


cess ha8, we believe, been —— successfully | 
| to forming the capitals of co 


t umas, the mount- 
ings of furniture, and nearly all the varieties of 
We saw no spe- 


| cimens of an analogous art, for which the French 





| 


| 


were celebrated some years ago—the impressing 
of patterns on wood naturally soft, and further 
ee eye for — by being immersed in 

viling water. We have seen, however, in 
Paris some specimens of relief in wood, ob- 
tained by a screw-press according to this pro- 
cess, which possessed very high merit.. Some 


iron chairs were displayed having moveable | 


seats, so that cushions could be put in when 
they were used in the house, or perforated 
seats if they were placed in the garden. Some 
of these iron chairs, manufactured by M. 


Gandillot, were remarkable for their lightness _ 


and elegance, and it was only by very close 
—— * that they could be Mlecdvered to 


were very numerous, and decorated | be composed of so clumsy and‘ cumbrous a 


| plicab' ining-table and sideboard. This 
| econo of furniture has never yet proved of 

the slightest practical advantage ; it is like the 
| attempt to combine two professions, which 
| generally ends in rendering a man unfit 
| either. 
The number of pianos in the 
| Should be counted by the hundred; the loveof 
_ this instrument must amount to a passion 
| France, if consumers can be found 
| productions of all the manufacturers Wh 
names swell the catalogue. saw ins ii 
_ of music advertised in this gallery of the’ 

i “The Quadrille’ of the 

airs,’ by Musard ;’ and we could not 


_ thinking that some —— to write 
| “ Walts of Broken —— 
could néver be played without causing the fac’ 
ture of some eighteen or twenty chordé, 90% 
to keep piano-makers in i ) 
The universal use of the piano was 
— er | the various ‘con . 
| to make the instrument occupy as 
as possible. — — ——— 
| themselves into’ trains longer than thet ¢ 
played by the mad Duchess of Newcastle st 
| the court of Gharles II, we had instruments 
shrunk to the dimensions of a chiffonier, with 
certificates to prove, and, un u ws, 
auricular evidence to demonst 
ness of tone was not lesseried 
| tion of size. Some pianos were e 
| as to produce the sound of pale 
| too many instances these 
seemed to us more like a 
pipes. Others there were which 
with all the varied music of 
and others, on the contrary, ¢ 
the delicacy of tone with which 
anied the human voice. The latter 
ulfil their promise; wedged in the ero 
were compelled to listen to on¢ of the 
ments; the vocalist had a sweet cles 
but it was drowned by @ per 
accompanying harmonies, which wou 
overwhelmed the shouts of Stentor. 
Although the pianos were set in very GR" 
sive and richly-decorated frames, the 
nearly every one which we e oom 
and lumpish. There were, howe ie a 
elegant music-stands, one of which . 
copied, and various contrivances * 
over the leaves of the music-book, 
which merited the slightest atten® 
strange-looking instrument was 
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—* uae two 
sets eys oppo- 
site each other, 
which two, or even 
four could 
play at the same 
time, The advan- 
tage thus gained 
was said to be a 
jon of the music ; 
ut, unless better 
janists were en- 
oes than it was 
our misfortune to 
hear, confusion 
would be a far 
more ropriate 
term. There were 
also exhibited se- 
veral contrivances 
for piano-stools, one of which was named “ the 
e,” for what reason we could not dis- 
cover; it had, however, the merit of easil 
accommodating itself to every change of 
| tion, and we were informed that 
have not only been introduced into the 
| Conservatory of Music, but also into counting- 
| houses and public offices. 
| . Of flutes, clarionets, cornets-A-piston, accor- 
| deons, melodeons, and other countles$ instru- 
| ments, some of music —* —— —* noise, 
we must not atiempt a Gescri * pianos 
| had some claim upon attention from their con+ 
nexion with the art of cabinet-making; but of 
the other instruments all that need be said is, 
that brass and wood were exhibited in ue 
| and incomprehensible forms, and t each 
shape was baptized with a Greek name of for- 
midab le dimensions. 

In most of the articles of furniture displayed 
the style of Louis XV. clearly predominated ; 
large figures and heavy mouldings were the 
most obvious faults, because these decorative 


tamed the Forté-Melodium, a kind of double 








stools 


parts were frequently disproportionately large 
in relation to the —— But, though 
there were several of these extravagant man- 
nerisms, there were some exam of a sub- 
dued Pompadour style, particularly a mirror, 








— — —“ 


y) 
é 


(Come meme) |\ 


a 








which mingled some of the lighter parts of Z@ 
laa with the heavier m gs of 
J XV. To this style ig usually *— 
what is really a very different form of a 
Hon; that is, incrustations in tortoise-shell, 
-of-pearl, coral, and metal plates. We 
| have airés  Roticed the union of these lamina 
| § Shell with varnish, and stated our opinion of 
: inferiority of the French in this form of 
we nation to the great Birmingham house; but 
he are bound to say that some specimens of 
wTustation, in which coral, sh and gold 
*re combined, exhibited by Messrs. Baouf and 





Garaudy, were among the most brilliant forms of 
incrusted ornament we have ever seen. The ef- 
fect of the coral was very novel and striking. 


At the risk of appearing digressive—though 


in the description of such an Exposition as that. 


of the Museum-Palace it is impossible to fol- 
low any cor order—we shall here say a few 
seedy oer op ied ea 
y known that this v i ch 

of French industry is eotifined to Marseilles ; 
but — r cites oa of the peed of workmen 
to whom it gives em ent, rl 
of the sailors employed in the —— * ‘A 
is regarded in France as of greatér national im- 
— than its extent would seem to justify. 

ence, in 1839, several coral articles of very in- 
ferior merit received honourable mention from 
the jury; and hence in the present Exposition 
more attention was paid to the small case of 
corals than a stranger could believe them to 
merit. The necklaces and braceléts seem to us 
of very moderate merit; in other articles gro- 
tesqueness seemed to be the prevailing cha- 
racteristic; and in the gréat object of wonder— 
a pendule of coral, which was justly described 
as most difficult of execution—we could 
scarcely avoid saying, with Dr. Johnson, 
“Since it is so dificult, we wish it were im- 
possible.” Of another marine product we 
must 8 in terms of higher praise—we mean 
thé exhibition of flowers made of shells, which 
were 80 ee put ér that we could 
searcely believe them to artificial flowers. 
Still all such matters, which court approbation 
by deception and surprise, belong to the very 
lowest regions of Art, and we were sorry to see 
attempts made to bring this trickery into some 
of the higher parts of artistic decoration. 

But, though the manufacture of artificial 
flowers does not properly comé within the 
range of artistic decoration, it must be con- 
fessed that the variety and beauty of those 
which were displayed in the Exposition merited 
the warm approbation which they received 
from all the spectators. In one artistic par- 
ticular the French artists in this humble path 
of decoration exhibit a skill and taste which 
admit a very wide range of application. The 
grouping of the flowers was so as to 
give a most graceful blen of colour, united 


to an admirable harmonizing of the forms. 
Taste in this respect seems to be universal in 
France, for the bot fold in the ordi 


markets, even of the cotintry towns, are 
posed with great picturesque oo that 
frequently a group of the wers 
the field is more pleasing, even to the inex 
rienced eye, than the expensive products of 
the hothouse or thé conservatory. The flowers 
and fruits in wax and similar compositions sur- 
passed any that we had evér seen before, both 
in perfect fidelity to nature and in tasteful 
—— but thosé worked in feathérs 
scarcely equalled the productions of the nuns 
in Brazil and other parts of South América; 
the excéllence of these latter may, however, be 
a Leeper pd attributed fe et 
plumage of the birds, an mense 
variety of Wide @fiah natant ces at the dis- 
posal of the conventual sister . In other 
works of the phimassier the Exposition con- 
tained li.tle that claims attention; we may, 
however, mention 4 headdress of ostrich 
feathers, which exhibited much lightness and 
grace. In the artificial flowers connected with 
millinery there was much to admire; some of 
ie Greene ca ani 
c and we y 
prod | that those which were formed from the 
models of common and light flowers w 
successful in their effects than 
imitated rare exotics. It cay 
question whether exoti¢s un 
stances should be taken as for 
tion, as can never harmonize with 





natural of our climate. 









While discussing these minor 
matters, we may take this op 
tunity of noticing the beauty of the 
dantl ‘ 3 yey eet ie, 
isplayed at on, 
not je Aan. for its own sake, but for 
the suggestiveness of the designs, 
which are applicable to a very wide 
range of manufacturing production. 
The scroll, in that. which we have 
may, for instance, be 
in textile fabrics, in 
and 5 metallic 
ornaments, great advan’ 
The graceful grouping of 
ge. and = —— — 
pendent. festoons, may 
convey useful hints, for in nothing 
do the English designers for calico-printers 


fail than in ement of 
ere oP dodics ind fastonas, "We ouy ube 


~ Saw 
AEG oT. 

= — SK 
Seg Pe 

in connexion with this a specimen of damask- 
:ng on steel, which forms the cover of a souvenir, 
pnd is equal remarkable for the beauty of its 
scroll-work, use it gives us an opportunit 
of again directing attention to what we 

as an excellence in the French artists, 
making each design accurately fit the space it 
is intended to cover. We examined some scores 
of of damasked 

a single instance of a pattern broken off by 4 
corner. ‘The style in both these patterns is not 
new in its main features; but we wish to call 
attention to the boldness and decision mani 
fested by the in their treatment of 
the subject. We su 
which we deem equally meri 
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merely in an artistic point of view, and having | in a style appro 


unrivalled means and a for the com- 
fort and convenience of for whoge use it 
was designed. The mechanism was cu- 
larly ingenious; but the description of it does 
not come within the scope of this article. 


are rapid) 
trivance, 





ess 11 





but they were nearly all remarkable for their 
elaborate decoration. That which we have 


copied had « peculiarly rich effect, and the | 


carved 
the atelier of a 


at the corners were worthy of 


of rooms, in 
their backs to the walls, seems to be on the 
increase in France. The cause probably is, 
that a taste has up for decorating the 
walls themselves, instead of hiding them behind 
large pieces of furniture. Some of those cen- 


sculptor. The fashion | 


of cabinets and other ornaments for the centre | 
to those which have | 


| rience. 





| to forming the capitals of co 
| ings of furniture, and nearly all the varieties of 


iate to their devotional pur- 

. In fact the whole style of the furniture, 
upholstery, and house-decoration was sugges- 
tive of reminiscences connected with the ante- 


revolutionary period of French history, and the | 


sight would assuredly have broken the heart of 
a Girondist or a Jacobin. — 
fashion has been angrily noticed 
the journals, and a cry raised that 
of the public mind is retrograde; but were we 
to ounce an opinion, we should say that 


| public taste in Prance, like the popular philo- | 
eclectic, and shows no | 


sophy, is decidedly 
decided preference for any particular school. 
One great cause of the former inferiority of 


the French artisans in cabinet-making was 8 


erse determination on the part of the 
rench artisans to use native timber. Now, the 
wood of temperate climates has nejther the 
close grain, the luxuriant fibre, nof the rich 
tints that belong to the wood of tropical 
climes; oak and walnut elone take warm 
colouring with age, but both are liable to be 
injured by the worm; aud walnut, which 


seems to be the favourite wood with many | 
French manufacturers, will not take such sharp | 


outlines as mahogany, rosewood, or ebony. 

Veneering d 
brought to any great perfection in Prance ; the 
specimens which We saw at the Exposition 
were decidedly coarser in finish and less firm 


in adhesion than those which are displayed in | 


the best of our furniture warehouses; and 


| when we visited the workshops in the Fau- | 
| bourg St. Antoine, which is the great seat of | 


ties in form than we were prepared to expect ; | 


the cabinet-manufactures of France, we found 
that the French workmen were generally in- 


ferior to the English in the manipulation of | 


| should be counted by the hundred; the loved? 
e management of | 


veneers, and in the D gee of furniture, 
but superior, we think, in 
the lathe and of chasing tools. 

The process of mechanical sculpture, in- 
vented by M. Grunpré, was reported by the 
jury of 1839 as one of the greatest novelties in 
that Exposition; a new form of sculpturing 
wood has been introduced this year by M. 
Vood, of which we have, indeed, seen some 


specimens in England, but none equal to those | 
| displayed in Paris. The pattern, which the 
| wood is intended to exhibit in high relief, 
| is cast in an iron mould, and the iron, properly 
| heated, is applid to the wood so as to burn out 


the design. Several repeated applications are 
necbssary before the encaustic pattern is per« 
fectly complete, and, as great care must be 
taken to secure the proper justification of the 
mould to the pattern, and as much depends on 
keeping the mould at a certain regulated tem- 
perature, the manipulation of this new art re- 
quires much dexterity, attention, and expe- 
When this process is successfully 
used, the designs are very little inferior to 
those executed by the sculptor, and the figures, 
besides, take from the heat a rich dark colour, 
which greatly enhances the effect. This pro- 
cess has, we believe, been applied successfully 

— the mount- 


mouldings and cornices. We saw no spe- 
cimens of an analogous art, for which the French 
were celebrated some years ago—the impressing 


| of patterns on wood naturally soft, and further 


This change of | 
by several of | 
the tendency 





not appear to have been | 


material, Still it is improbable 
furniture will ever be inteduced bey 
drawing-rooms, though we think it will be 
found very applicable to public offices, and we 
know that it is very extensively used in the 
various establishments connected with 
—— and also with the municipality of 
aris. : 
Neither in public nor did we 
ordinary dee i Bagiend, With the exception of | 
billiard. P the Exposition con. 
ed specimens. That of | 
fing attracted crowds _ 


— 





ining · table and sideboard. This 

furniture has never yet of 

st practical advantage ; it is like the 

attempt to combine two professions, which 

— ends in rendering a man unfit for 
either. 

The number of pianos in the Exposition 


| this instrument must amount to ® passion in 
| France, if consumers can ‘be found forthe 
productions of all the manufacturers 


names swell the catalogue.’ We saw in a list | 
of music advertised in this gallery of | 
i “The Quadrille® of the 
— ae eee 
inki t some c to 
“ Walts of Broken Binnese with musi whieh 
could néver be played without causing the ftac- 
ture of some eighteen or twenty chords, a0 ‘as 
to keep piano- makers in ial emp 
The universal use of the piano ‘was 


| evidenced b thevariousioontptoaions mare 
fo make the inetrumene as little room | 
| as possible. Instead of pianos extending 

themselves into’ trains 
| played by the mad Duchess of Newcastle at 


than that dis- 


the court of Gharles II., we had instruments 


| shrunk to the dimensions of a chiffonier, with 


2 


certificates to prove, and, unfortunately for us, 
auricular evidence to ——— loud· 
ness of tone was not lesseried by the d 


| tion of size. Some pianos 


as to produce the sound of the 


| too many instances these 


seemed to us more like a diso 

pipes. Others there were which 

— -s the varied music of 

and others, on the contrary, ¢ 

the delicacy of tone with which th da no 
anied the human voice. The latter 

ulfil their promise wedged in the crowd, we 








were compelled to listen to one of the 3 
ments; be vocalist had a clear 3 
but it was drowned by 8 

accompanying harmonies, which na 
overwhelmed the shouts of Stentor. 

Although the pianos were set in very Pmt 
sive and richly-decorated es, the effect 
nearly every one which we examined was heavy 
and lumpish. There were, however, 3 
— perce ee one of which we 
copied, and various contrivances * 
over the leaves of the music-book, noné 
which merited the | attention. 
strange-looking instrument 


repared for stamping by being immersed in 

| boiling water. We iio — however, in 

Paris some specimens of relief in wood, ob- 

tained by a screw-press according to this pro- 

cess, which possessed very high merit. Some 

iron chairs were displayed having moveable 

seats, $0 that cushions could be put in when 

| they were used in the house, or perforated 

tral ornaments possess wary considerable merit, | seats if they were placed in the garden. Some 
but, as in the example us, they are only | of these iron chairs, manufactured by M. 


as poy he eae wre loft | Gandillot, were remarkable for their lightness 


rooms. 

may ; ing proofofthe and el , and it was only by v } 
pesos Of toligions focling in France that the Gtdnaindkibn wat Wiey onuld’ bo Gecdvercd on 
were very numerous, and decorated | be composed of so clumsy and cumbrous a 


A 


— —— 
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piano, having two 
sets of keys oppo- 
site each other, 
which two, or even 
four persons, could 
play &t the same 
time, The advan- 
tage thus gained 
‘was said to be a 

ion of the music; 
ut, unless better 
pianists were en- 
gaged than it was 
our misfortune to 
hear, confusion 
would be a far 
more appropriate 
term. .There were 
also exhibited se- 
veral contrivances 


sumed the Forté-Melodium, a kind of double 


for piano-stools, one of which was named “‘ the 
retrograde,” for what reason we could not dis- 
cover ;. it had, however, the merit of easily 

ing itself to every change of posi- 
tion, and we were informed that these stools 
have not only been introduced into the Royal 
tory of Music, but also into counting- 
houges and public offices. 

Of flutes, clarionets, cornets-A-piston, accor- 
deons, melodeons, and other countles§ instru- 
ments, some of music and some of mere noise, 
we must not attempt a description. The pianos 
had some claim upon attention from their con 
nexion with the art of cabinet-making; but of 
the other instruments all that need be said is, 
that brass and wood were exhibited in grotesque 
and incomprehensible forms, and t each 
was baptized with a Greek name of for- 
dimensions. 

In most of the articles of furniture displayed 
the style of Louis XV. clearly predominated ; 
large figures 4nd heavy mo din 
most obvious faults, because these decorative 


uently dispro onately large 
to fon matin desiga 


gs were the 


e main design, But, though 


there were several of these extravagant man- 
nerisms, there were some exam 
dued Pompadour style, partic 


of a sub- 
ly @ mirror, 








which mingled some of the lighter parts of Ta 
with the heavier mouldings of 

- To this atyle ig usually conjoined 
anit & very different form of decora- 
3 is, incrustations in tortoise-shell, 
‘ 1, coral, and metal plates. We 
noticed the union of these lamina 
varnish, and stated our opinion of 
eléins y of the French in this form of 
X te to the great Birmingham house; but 
pound to say that some specimens of 


Garaudy, were among the most brilliant forms of 
incrusted ornament we have ever seen. The ef- 
fect of the coral was very novel and striking. 


At the risk of appearing digressive—though 
of the Museum-Palace it is impossible to fol- 
low any order—we shall here say a few 
words on corals exhibited. It is, 
generally known that this very limited branch 
of Freneh industry is confined to Marseilles ; 
but me J Gres ta . the pet of workmen 
to w t gives em ent, rl 
of the sailors ethployed in the Sort debdey, t 
is regarded in France as of greatér national im- 

than its extent would seem to justify. 

ence, in 1839, several coral articles of very in- 
ferior mérit received honourable mention from 
the jury; and hence in the present Exposition 


corals than a stranger could believe them to 
merit. The necklaces and braceléts seem to us 
of very moderate merit; in other articles gro- 
tesqueness seemed to be the prevailing - 
racteristic ; and in the great object of wonder— 
a pendule of coral, which was justly described 
as most difficult of execution—we could 
scarcely avoid saying, with Dr. Johnson, 
“Since it is so difticult, we wish it were im- 
possible.” Of another marine product we 


a in terms of higher we mean 
the ibition of flowers made of shells, which 
were 80 oir 8 gy ér that we could 
scarcely believe them to artificial flowers. 


Still all such matters, which court approbation 
by deception and surprise, belong to the very 
lowest regions of Art, and we were sorry to see 
attempts made to bring this trickery into some 
of the higher parts of artistic decoration. 


But, though the manufacture of artificial 
flowers does not properly come within the 
range istic decoration, it must be con- 
fessed that the variety and beauty of those 
which were displayed in the Exposition merited 
thé warm approbation which they received 
from all the spectators. In one artistic par- 


admit & very wide e of application. The 
giouping of tha —— wad bo managed as to 





give a most graceful blen of colour, united 
to an admirable harmonizing of the forms. 
| Taste in this ect seemé to be universal in 


| France, for the bougwets sold in the ordi 

| markets, even of the Cotintry towns, are 
posed with great picturesque effect, so that 
—5 a group of the ordinary flowers of 
the Held is more pleasing, even to the inexpe- 
rienced eye, than the expensive products of 
the hothouse or thé conservatory. The flowers 
and fruits in wax and similar compositions sur- 
passed any that we had ever seen before, both 
in perfect fidelity to nature and in tasteful 
atrangement; but those worked in feathers 
scarcely equalled the productions of the nuns 
in Brazil and other parts of South América; 
the excélléence of these latter may, however, be 
in some degree attributed to the superior 
plumage of the cal birds, and the immense 
variety of hues which nature places at the dis- 
f the conventual sisterhoods. In other 
works of the plumassier the Exposition con- 
tained li.tle that claims attention; we may, 
however, mention 4 headdress of ostrich 
feathers, which exhibited much lightness and 
grace. In the artificial flowers connected with 
millinery there was much to admire; some of 
———— 
ches o and we y 
—*5* that those which were formed from the 
models of common and light flowers were more 
successful in their effects than those which 
imitated rare exotics. It may, indeed, be a 
question whether exoti¢s under any circum- 
stances should be taken as models for decora- 
tion, as can never harmonize with the 





» in which coral, shell, and gold 
— and g 


by Messrs. Bouf and 


natural of our climate. 


in the description of such an Exposition as that. 


more attention was paid to the small case of 


ticular the French artisté in this humble path | A 
of decoration exhibit a skill and taste ich 


pendent may also 
convey useful hints, for in snthing 


While discussing these minor 
matters, we may take this 1 
tunity of noticing the beauty of the 


de luxe, which was abun- 


papélerie 

dantly displayed at the Exposition, 
not merely for its own sake, but for 
the suggestiveness of the designs, 
which are applicable to a very wide 
range of manufacturing production. 
The scroll, in that_w e 
delinea’ may, for instance, be 
reproduced in ie 8 in 


we have 


paper and in. metallic 
——— — 


graceful of the 
flowers, and én j — of 


festoons, 


esigners for calico-prin 


do the English 
more digneliy Jal hen ie toe peer 


wers and festoons. We may take 


_ 


\ ‘ — 
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— 
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in connexion with 
mee steel, which 
an 
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this a specimen of damask 
forms the cover of a souvenir, 


is equally remarkable for the beauty of ite 
scroll-work, use it gives us an opportunit 
of again directing attention to what we 
taking each design. accurately St the spece It 
eac y space 
is intended to cover. We examined some scores 


of specimens of 


steel, and did not find 


a single instance of a pattern broken off by a 
corner. ‘The style in both these patterns is not 
new in its main features; but we wish to call 
attention to the boldness and decision mani« 


fested by the 


in their treatment of 


the subject. We subjoin a design for a border 
: ——— 


which we deem eq 
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this was to some extent 

the case in France. For- 

tunately the article, tri- 

fling as it may be deemed, 

attracted the notice of 

some eminent artists, and 

they produced a few de- 

signs, which soon spread 

a taste for improvement. 

That which we have co- 

pied at the head of this 

is executed in blue and silver: we 
it successfully tried with green 
; but the mens produced in crim- 
gold were failures. We men- 
circumstance to direct attention to a 
the art of design, which we think 
received all the attention it merits, 
the relations of pattern to colour. 
our calico-printers sometimes 

sad havoc with our patience. We have 
tiful designs in dark and sub- 
turned into startling monsters 
ibited in 


— 


sitt 


sa ten to occupy 80 

with oan he chan 

from the primary object for whic 
is designed. Of course our re- 
intended to have a wider r than 
subject before us; but it is in 
articles that the force of principles 


| 


i 


substances. Now, without at all ex- 
ourvelves as rigid utilitarians, we hold 
true that every ornament which leads 


neglect or overlooking 
articl 


8 
43 


France, originally applied to speci- 
the style of Louis XV., that “ the shirt 
uently worn for the sake of the ruffles :” 
leas absurd to make the principal ar- 

iary to the ornament, as is frequently 
Y extravagances of the style of 


T 


t at more length on these 
T originally inteaded ; 
pa ve copied are wider in 
pplication than the articles on which 


Ta 
+ 


a 


taste. 
pyramidal in their designs, but there were 
several grotesques. Among the envelopes 
some which were cut into very exquisite 
by mechanical means, and which 
very moderate price ; but these 


Bi3a5% 


ut 


ancient gems, which 
Fone executed with great skill, but 
modern designs deserve to be noticed 
in their conception or elegance 
procured some speci- 

but, though s i 


ces 
if 


ht red or azure blue. | 
besetting sin of the designers for these | 


hemical | 
m4 by — J —— 


of the purport of | 
to which it is appended is to be re- | 
an exerescence. There is an old | 
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We have given a third repre- 
sentation of these paper borders, 
because it is in the style of what 
appear to be the most fashionable 
picture-frames in the Exposition, 
and because it is in its artistic 
effects superior to most of the 
frames exhibited. There were 
some patterns in which one was 
as likely to say “the frame with 
the picture,” as readily as “ the 
picture with the frame,” just as 
the Greek Epigrammatist tells 
us of an individual respecting 
whom it was usual to say, “ the 
nose with the man,” and not 
“the man with the nose.”’ Both 
in England and France picture- 
frame makers seem to have set 
themselves perversely to work for 
the purpose of devising frames 
which should be beautiful things 
in themselves, irrespective of the 
objects which they enclose; and 
hence it is quite common to hear 
persons exclaim, ‘‘ What a beauti- 
ful frame!’’ without bestowing 
the slightest notice on the pic- 
ture. 

To return, however, —*8* the 
subject of » @n arti in 
the’ cule of which the 
French have not been hitherto 
very su ; the numerous 
specimens exhibited in many dif- 
ferent galleries might be quoted 
as proot that great attention is 

inning to be devoted to the 
subject. We took some pains to 
ascertain the qualities of the dif- 
ferent writing papers, and found 
none, not even the most expen- 
sive, which came up to the ordi- 
nary qualities of English manu- 
facture, and certainly none that 

could rival the best letter papers of the Lon- 
don shops. In the paper for copperplate or 
lithographic impressions, either the French 
manufacturers or the French printers appear 
to be superior to their English brethren. Cer- 
tainly we have never seen any lithographs in 
any country equal to those of M. Auguste Bry. 
We were particularly struck with the plates 
representing ‘A Tartar Family,’ ‘A ‘Tartar 
School,’ Phe Cathedral of the Kremlin,’ 
studies of trees, and, above all, by a superb 
portrait of the Marquis de Casa Riera, which 
we regard as an unequalled specimen of the 
——— art. 

n the specimens of ordinary printing nothing 
struck us as worthy of special — in fact, 
we saw much better in the stock of several 
publishers, The designs for bookbinding were, 
for the most part, contemptible; but there was 
one of superior merit to which a melancholy 
interest was attached. It was a history of the 
career of Napoleon, bound in black morocco, 
and adorned with alto-relievos in ivory, repre- 
senting some of the most memorable facts in 
the Emperor's reign. It was executed for the 
late Duke of Orleans, and was, to some extent, 
his own design; and it forms part of the valu- 
able and select library which he bequeathed to 
his infant son, the Count of Paris. It was 
we Deer in the Orleans family to appeal to 
the French reminiscences of Napoleon, and 
represent themselves as heirs of the empire 
rather than the monarchy. All Bourbon re- 
collections are dead and buried in France: 
| even the rising youth of the Faubourg St. 











wi 
Napoleon and his generals with 
— and his faithtul Paladins, 


There was a in the Exposition which 
we should AF anyon over, if nad not been 
one that excited much attention, and was even | 
noisier than that in which the pianos | 


sounded with merry jests, jocund 
the playful remonstrances desi to 
rage the continuance of badinage. To any one 
who has visited the Exposition we need not 
say that this was the g of corsets, and 
several other inventions for the improvement 
of the human shape. With its mysteries we 
presume not to meddle; but we cannot avoid 
mentioning a card thrust into our hands, in. 
—— Fos that a revolution in corsets had 
been ed by the introduction of the Polka; 
and that ladies and gentlemen should, there. 
fore, provide themselves with a tutally new 
oot eS, eine ee = such as was 
displa on lay in a glass case near the 
wae who 28 these advertisements. 
The “ Corsair,” which is the ‘‘ Puck” of Paris, 
in reviewing this part of the Exposition, sums 
up the account with a sentence which we shall 
quote, without venturing on a translation ;— 
“ Récemment, la Chambre des Députés, que je 
respecte beaucoup, a fait une loi contre la falsi- 
fication des vins, et elle n’a pas l’idée d’en faire 
une contre le yon eee: de — sexe enchanteur. 
Au contraire, on l’expose, on l’encourage, on la 
décoré cette affreuse falsification. ...... O legis- | 
lateurs, que vous étes injustes !’’ 
The clever vaudeville of “‘Dagobert,”’ one of 
the best occasional pieces that has ever been | 
—— is —* —* a ate 
not so favourable an opportuni J 
smart hit as the Gallery of Corsets affords. The 
heroine touches it in the following stave :— 


“ Pour les femmes, ea 
Qu’a Paris tant 


. 
’ 


Sur tous nos petits m 
Qu’on ne sait plus a 
Comment tromper un amant.” 


Which may be thus loosely rendered :— 


Oh! what a misfortune for ladies, 
That Paris reveals all its mystery, 
— —— 
Ty —— 
—— — 
Of imposing again on a lover. 
Turning from this perilous to that | 
appropriated to mechanical inventions, and — 
particularly to steam- » it is impos- 
sible to deny that the French reason to 
boast of their recent p in iron mill-work. 
Politics have ever been carefully excluded from 
this journal, and we trust that we shall not be — 
— to tread — * when 2 
say that the view of this of the Exposi 
would have a —8— 90 a of | 
the wisdom of repealing those laws whi ol 
hibited the exportation of machinery. When | 
continental nations were unable to export our 
machines, they succeeded in what was infinitely 
worse for us—the ex ion of our machine- 
makers, and thus obtained a valuable body of 
rpg ee who would ae have one —* 
if the laws prohibiti e exportation 
chinery, and —————— its manufacture to 
meet the demand of foreign markets, had not 
deprived them of employment at home. Bub 
notwithstanding this conclusive proof that com- — 
mcrcial restrictions fail to do the good for which | 
they are designed, and produce evils 
their originators never an 
large party in France clamorous for 
bition of the import of machinery. 
sary result of such a measure would be an 
mediate check to the progress of improvement, — 


— 
— — 
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anda 


sacrifice of the national interests to those 


i monopolists, the iron-masters of France. 
Electrical machinery has engaged much at- 
tention of late on the Continent, and there is a 
neral belief among men of science that 


we are on 


the eve of some great discovery, which 


may lead to the substitution of that subtle fluid 
for steam as a motive power. An electro-motive 
apparatus was exhibited by the brothers Breton, 
farsuperior to that which the Rev. Mr, M‘Gawl 
brought forward at the meeting of the Britis 
Association in Dublin, A.D. 1836. It was set 
| in motion by a single electrical current, and a 
slight e of the index reversed the motion 


of the wh 


in an instant. 


The model was on 


limited a scale to allow of our forming any 
aa of its applicability to practical pur- 


PeThe fire-engines constructed by M. Debas- 
soux were recommended to notice by the 
facility with which they can be repaired in 
case at accident, and the ease with which they 
| ean be worked. There were several other in- 
| genious contrivances exhibited by this eminent 
engineer, and amongst others an apparatus for 
uring a constant supply of hot water in 
any part of a house, either to heat the rooms 
| or furnish baths, by the single agency of the 


kitchen-fire. 


Several ingenious contrivances for the puri- 
fication of oil were exhibited, and in con- 
nexion with them we may notice a porcelain 


of which were exhibited. 





Neo-Carcellamp, 
the interior ap- 
paratus of which 
we had an oppor- 
tunity of inspect- 
ing. We believe 
that the design 
‘was origi for 
a lamp in which 
portable gas 

ight be con- 
sumed, but there 
were some me- 
chanical difficul- 
ties which pre- 
vented it from 
receiving this 
application. In 
the place of gas, 
the inventor pro- 
posed to use an 
oil of extreme 
liquidity and pu- 
rity, specimens 
It may, perhaps, 


be doubted whether the ornamenting of the 
saloon or drawing-room may not have oc- 
cupied too much attention, for in every part 
of the Exposition we were constantly drawn 
away from the special object of our notice, by 
finding it associated with some or other of the 
decorations belonging to the reception-rooms 


of a mansion. 


As an instance of this we might specify a 
very ingenious set of curtain-rods and curtain- 


mngs, which we 
should have over. 
looked had not we 
been reminded that 
formed the 

n of a beauti- 

ful system of hang- 
ings, which had at- 
wacted our —— in 
other part of the 
Exposition, The cor. 
uiee in this system 
was in the simpler 
ttyle of La * 
‘ance, mingled with 
which we observed 
‘ome faint traces of 
the Byzantine school, 
It was obvious that 





all the pomene engnasd Ss somnesing: this. 
tem of hangings worked together in con 
cert, and that each had the whole design pre- 
sent to his view while preparing the separate 
part intrusted to his charge. 

Among the minor branches of industry 
be notiesd the manufncture of extifisial’ eyes, 
in which the French artists have attained great 
perfection. It was not, however, easy to 
preciate the merits of these articles as seen 
the Exposition; but in the museum attached 
to the Jardin des Plantes the vigour given to 


bited several copies of anatomical preparations 
executed in various substances, which were, 
we believe, designed as models to be used by 
lecturers on physiology and comparative ana- 
* We were particulary struck with the 
m of a horse after the integuments had 
been removed, which was not less valuable as 
a study to the artist than to the veterinary 
pupil. One reason of the great excellence of 
the French designers appears to be the atten- 
tion that they bestow on anatomy and phy- 
siology previous to.beginning to draw from the 
—— model. In some examples, and parti- 
cularly in the 

candelabrum 
which we copy, 
the artists * 
pear to ve 
made their ana- 
tomical know- 
ledge a little es 
a nt, an 
the combined 
with the pai 
feeling which is 


always more or 
asssociated 
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with every ca- 
ryated design, 
produced sensa- 
tions of con- 
straint, and al- 
most of pain, 
which it re- 
quired all the 
other excellen- 
cies of the pat- 
tern to overcOme, On the other hand, in a 
beautiful table of the style of Louis XV., the 
anatomical knowledge of the artist being kept 
subservient to the main design, was a great 
means of his guccess, It enabled him to 
triumph over the mannerisms of the style 
which he had adopted, and to conquer the dif- 
ficulties that always arise from the use of 
pyramidal forms in columns of sup The 
pyramid is, indeed, inconsistent in its essence 
with the character of giving support: it is 
the natural form taken by any heap or pile, 
and hence its shape always suggests the idea 
of termination in a point. The Greeks and 
the Egyptians almost invariably adopted the 
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most thoughtless votaries of fashion not 
than in the offices of Ministers an 
bers of the Legislature. But at the 
the economic questions connected 
em: t of machinery are discussed 
spirit of narrow-minded selfishness, and 
such utter ignorance of the laws which 
late price, demand, and supply, that one 
— political economy to 
science wn in France, 
Another object more closely connected with 
the decorative art, though less im: 
in a national point of view, in which the 
seem anxious to retrieve their recognised in- 
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-punch; and this led to some amusing 
equivoques and mistakes respecting this very 








assuredly did not 
as “a rum one.” 


ness and grace of its construction, was the ease 
| with which it could be turned, s matter of 
| great importance amid the narrow streets and 


. | sharp corners of Paris. 


Near this was a caléche, of which we also 
give an engraving, which the French have 
mamed after Queen Victoria, assigning no 


| 
| 
| 





very complimen reason for placing the 
vehicle wade tho satnnorsh of ne Britannic 
Majesty, for the papers inform us that the 
Caléche- Victoria is the very personification of 
fashionable coquetry. The style of this car- 
riage, however, has become quite a rage, and 
we found that caléches on this model were con- 
structing in the establishments of almost every 
fashionable coach-builder in Paris. 

Multitudinous as were the articles of carriage 
and equestrian appointments displayed, the 
French themselves were forced to acknowledge 
that they were inferior to those of British ma- 
—_ and that eee saddles and pee — 
are still necessary to the perfection of a cavalier 
* the field sinst! indice’ hearts in the 
Bois de Boulogne. In cutlery the failure is as 
decisive as in saddlery; Sheffield is as safe as 
Walsall, in spite of, or rather in consequence 
of, the tariff of discriminating and protecting 
duties which the men of steel and iron have 
extorted from the Government, After a close 
examination of knives, scissars, razors, &c., of 
all imaginable and of some unimaginable forms, 
we have arrived at theconclusion that the French 
have not yet acquired the art of tempering steel ; 
and, in conversing with some medical men, we 
found that the inferiority of the surgical in- 
struments manufactured in France was very 
ee recognised. Yet these are the manu- 
actures to which the Government finds itself 
compelled to give most encouragement. 

Next to iron and steel the manufacture of 
caoutchouc for all possible and impossible pur- 
_— has become a perfect rage in France. 

e Charivari declares that “ caoutchouc is 
everything ; it is the commencement of s0- 
cialism and the end of progress ; without caout- 
choue there is no salvation for industry. It is 
the Alpha and Omega of the Exposition ; ask 
for any conceivable article and you are sure to 
get it made of caoutchouc,.” e first run of 
macintoshes in England was nothing to the 
success of Indian rubber in Paris. Balls for 
children, braces for men, and garters for ladies, 
might have been anticipated ; but we did not 
expect to see the materials applied to elastic 
couches, beds, and mattreses. We have had 
experience of it in cloaks, but we had not pre- 
viously seen it applied to caps and boots, still 





less did we expect to find it usurping the place 
of silk in parasols and ——— Of these 
articles there was a superabundance in the 








Exposition ; but there were none which seemed 
to us worthy of special mention. 

We have already noticed the imitation of 
stone windows in baked clay, and pointed out 


hg gf hy 


Here we may notice, what was 
most im part of the Expositi 
windows of 8 fe 
in Rouen. One of these was the res 
of a window of stained glass bel 
cathedral of Rouen, originally executed i 
early part of the sixteenth century, but 
had suffered sadly from the Iconoclasts of the 
Revolution. It was not until they were 
pointed out to us that we could distinguish 
the modern additions from thé ancient frag- 
ments. On closer examination the modern 
pannels seemed to us more thoroughly inter- 
etrated with colour tham those of ancient 


te. 

It may not be irrelevant here to make a re- 
mark on the recent revival of the art of stain- 
ing glass, and its alleged nay > he at 
as practised in the middle ages. e granular 
texture of some pieces of very ancient coloured 
glass which we “ry had an —— 
examining @ to us much looser 
that of modern glass. ‘There seemed to be a 
designed imperfection in the vitrification, which 
probably facilitated the amalgamation with 
colour. Most persons are aware that the very 
old glass in our cathedrals has the marks of 
being, to some extent, corroded by exposure to 
the atmosphere. It may, then, be @ uestion 
whether some experiments in vitrification 
might not lead to the discovery of that texture 
of glass which is the best for receiving colour 
and transmitting coloured light. It is of rr 
hopeless that such experiments should be tried 
in England so long as the manufacture of 
is subjected to the vexatious interference 
excise. In France we believe that the matter 
has engaged much attention. 

Messrs. Hauder and André, the restorers of 
the window we have just described, have also 
exhibited some m cent specimens of he- 
raldic paintings on glass, as suitable decora 
for churches, monuments, and public 
The piece to which we allude con 
armorial bearings of Francis I. 
Henry VIII. of England, the Em 
milian, and the states of Flanders. ine 
was exceedingly rich, and the niceties 
heraldry were observed with a fidelity 
forcibly reminded us of the palmy days 
French aristocracy. This was, however, » 
the only 


We were less 


| glass exhibited by the same manufacturers ; 


— — 
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ted some in the life of St, 

, painted, however, in a style of man- 

nerism Which embodied the most marked pecu- 

Viarities in the modern school of French paint- 

‘ne and therefore harmonizing very imperfectly 

th the ornaments in the style of the thir- 

teenth century by which it was surrounded. 

The three large windows in the style of the 

| thirteenth century, designed for a mortuary 

near Rouen, were perfect in their pat- 

tern and were admirably executed. We in- 

quired the name of the artist by whom the 

for these windows were prepared, and 

feel it a duty and a pleasure to state that they 
were the work of M. Henri Gérente. 


It is natural to turn from stained glass to an 
analogous decoration for private houses—trans- 
cies, and other forms of ornamental win- 
blinds. We have often been surprised, 
when we consider the extent to which these 
articles are used, that they have attracted so 
small a share of artistic attention. During 

the last twenty years there have been some 
thousand inventions, and real or pretended 
ameliorations proposed for transparent window- 
blinds, and yet the absolute amount of improve- 
mend is almost a nullity. We have had changes 
| in the material employed, of which some were 
| recommended for admitting air and others for 
| excluding water; we have had inventions to 
facilitate the raising and lowering of blinds, 
the facility of their management, the evenness 
of their balance, and every conceivable circum- 
stance connected with their management, ex- 
cept the possibility of making them instrumen- 
tal in artistic decoration. The consequence 
has been that window-blinds, which ten years 
ago seemed very likely to enter largely into the 
economy of domestic ornament, have been 
summarily dismissed from their experimental 
position as parts of domestic ornament. M. Gon- 
dola has, however, produced some specimens of 
the window-blind which lead us to doubt 
whether the decision pronounced against co- 
loured blinds, and the rags be me for reviving 
the use of Venetian jalbusiee ve not been too 
hasty a dismissal of the new and too sudden a 
return to the old. One of the specimens ex- 
hibited by M. Gonzola had all the effect of 
— glass bys wren ata distance. The 
subject pai upon the transparency was a 
J of Behlesinger’s celebrated ictuse ‘ The 
Return from Mass,’ and the painter himself 
would have confessed that he had received full 
justice in the copy. Gonzola’s success has led 
many in Paris to try what can be done in order 
to revive the taste for pictorial transparencies 
| a8 blinds, but so far as we have seen the artists 
have fallen into what we conceive to be the 
—— of not suiting these transparent 
inds to the character of the room which they 
are designed to adorn. It would assuredly be 
absurd to have light transmitted through a 
nch Gothic pattern into a room decorated in 
the severe style of Grecian Art —to have 
flower-patterns on the blinds and statuary on 
the al ee The great error that was 
committed in England by those who attempted 
to raise the manufacture of transparent blinds 
into a business in England, and which, to a 
t extent, has been repeated in France, is 
they have forgotten that a window-blind, 
however beautiful, is essentially a subsidiary 
and that when it has prominence over 
the other articles of hanging or furniture it 
the laws of harmony and proportion in 

: tout- ensemble of the apartment, a violation 
or which no merit of detail can’ ade uately 
fompensate. Gonzola has perceived this de- 
fect, and, if we are rightly informed, has sought 
po of bringing his designs into complete 
ony with the apartments for which they 

“ ae: * — taste for eccle- 
— 2* ation in France, the possibility of 
PPducing the effects of stained glass by —* 
nepãrent window-blinds has not been for- 


— 





gotten, but as yet the experiment has been 
tied Gs toe 3 to allow of our pro- 
nouncing decisively on its feasibility. 

The use of encaustic tiles as a part of eccle- 
—* decoration has been recently revived 
wi 
no distant date, to have an opportunity of 
—_ the attention of our readers to this 
branch of decorative art, once so flouri 
and now so inexplicably neglected. Al 
we know from other sources that this matter 


has excited much attention of France, we | 


must say that the tiles displayed at the 

ition were far inferior both in design 

execution to those produced by our 
English manufacturers. The French have suc- 
ceeded best with the more simple combinations, 
such as we find in the earliest attempts at 
mosaic pavements; and that of which we have 














* 


given a specimen example in the — 





engraving, gave —s = as e cg 
simple design in this mode o' ing may 

casa with very pleasing effect. Tiled floors are 
so common in the second-rate hotels, and in 
the suits of chambers which are so abundant in 
Paris, that we may well feel astonishment at 
the neglect with which the decorative capabili- 
ties of tiles have been generally treated. In the 
use of tiles for flooring, the simpler forms are 
far superior to the more complicated; and in 
Minton’s courtyard, at his manufactory in 





Stoke-upon-Trent, we saw specimens of tile- 
—— superior to any which were displayed 
the French Exposition. It appears to us 
that the French generally have applied to the 
tiles patterns which were far more appropriate 
to wood ; for inlaid floors of wood have been 
long the t boast of French domestic and 
cial ’ tors. We shall have occasion 
to return again to this fashion of inlaid floors 
when we come to speak of the carpets in the 
Exposition ; on the present subject it is suffi- 
cient to say that the French have taken their 
—— notions of tessellated pavements from 
floors, which we look as totally and 
absolutely distinct from tiles in all their inhe- 
rent characteristics 


Tt seems rather too sudden a transition to 





great effect in England, and we trust, at | 
_ supply of light, we may be excused for 
_ to it some momentary attention. In 





at once from the church to the ki : 


Dut es the various inventions for heating rooms, 


roasting meat, and 
culinary operations 
place of honour in 
the only saloon which has the 
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purposes 
largest kitchen fires could perform the 
were too numerous for description. 
most struck with a kitchen range in 
operation of roasting was effected by means 
a current of hot air kept constantly 
the joint, a of simple action - 
ing or in the intensity of the current at 
pleasure; an a tus for 


i 
Ai H 


French readers. We thought it far 
pave oe Exposition—they were resolved to 

lieve it the strongest : we believe that there 
are a score of cial towns in England 


Se as ee aoe 
all ieves, as an article of national faith, 
that hea 4 could not be rivalled in the 
world. Th theatres resounded with the 
80 

. fers, 

«eles Ay nous vendalent& frais, 

sortent nos 
Ey cons conrlons ob sotelit oak is.” 


The locomotives and the rails which England sends us 


: ha dear 
PE a a eae et cil ——— 
Nay, more than that, export machines to her shores in 
ur turn, 
It would have made what heralds call a 
large abatement in this expectation if the 
French machines had been exhibited in full 


work; we more than suspect that of 
them would me how Sey behing we 
prt 3 be: a - 
ness of this was the reason which in- 
duced the Directors of the tion perk oe 
ped tek by, lying m power for the 
use of way 

While we believe that French machinery is 
far inferior to that of we incline to 


believe that, in the ee 
mee “hetind of Gib sesew oF hydra’ 


tlie 
have . 
an advantage. Among 


— “some chemical ‘pi 
which must not be passed over wi 
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than one penny was sufficient to restore the 
colour to its original brightness without leavin , 
any stain or causing any contraction. bi 

We must not psss over ———— 
which has now appeared twice in i- 
tion, and has oa recommended by the medi- 
cal faculty of Paris as the best means of aerating 
fluids, such as water, lemonade, &c. Itis very 
extensively used by the French who have 
settled in Algiers, and is said to be of immense 
value in correcting the bad effects of the water 
in that colony. 

The chemical products from Javel, 
near Paris, were well calculated to sustain the 
ancient celebrity of that manufactory of sul- 

uric acid, and of the sulphates of copper and 

According to M. Dumas, one of the 
most eminent of modern chemists, the quantity 
of sulphuric acid consumed in any country 
may be taken as a tolerably accurate index of 
the extent to which the industrial arts have 
been developed. Impressed with the import- 
ance of this powerful agent of manufacture, we 
made some inquiries —** the process by 
which it is prepared. We learned that the 
concentration of the sulphuric acid, instead of 
being effected as of old in glass cucurbites, is 
now conducted in platina vessels of enormous 
dimensions. The er to which the manu- 
facturers were exposed by the possible explo- 
sion of the glass cucurbites has thus been 
obviated. In all other parts of the process, the 
proprietors of the Javel works affect to be in 
possession of certain secret methods which ren- 
der their acids more perfect than any that can 
be produced, and, though their works are of 
immense size and employ a great number of 
hands, they boast that no portion of their 
mysteries has ever been betrayed. 

The discolouring processes of chlorine are 
said to have been first discovered at Javel, and 
its bleaching fluids and powders are generally 
and justly valued. Recently some of the pro- 
prietors have successfully tried that variety of 
sulphuric acid which was generally known to 

§ of Nordhausen,”’ 


dis. | Which used to be imported from Germany at 


which have almost wholly superseded the 
per-greens formerly in use. = 


the other chemical products we no- 


| an enormous ex 


se, At present the French 
dyers derive their supply of it exclusively from 
Javel. It must be added that this acid is 


| chiefly valued for its power of perfectly dis- 


“ of Cassius,” obtained by a new | 


ted by M. Duval, which enables 


manufecture the article at a saving of | 


cent. on the old methods of manu- 
; the tannin usually known in commerce 
that of M. de Pelouze, which is also pro 
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solving indigo without injuring its beautiful 

blue tint in the slightest degree; it is also ex- 
tensively used for the purification of oils. 

There was, we believe, but one or two speci- 

mens of fluoric acid exhibited, accompanied by 

some feeble applications of the acid to etching 

on glass; but the chemical colourists had on 

the other hand exerted themselves to multiply 

the varieties and increase the brilliancy of the 

materials for co- 

louring and gild- 

ing glass. Wegive 

an engraving of 

one success- 

ful a le of 

painted an — 

glass, which was 

one of the most 

charming objects 

in the entire =~ 

position. e 

glass ground was 

&@ semi - ue 

and the effect 


cloudy 

rency of the vase. 
We do not, how- 
ever, admire the 
design, which 
seems to us a lit- 
tle too cylindrical. 


The curved outline wants force and expressive- 





— — we 

selves with directing attention to the improve. 
ments that may be expected in the decoration 
of glass from the progress of science among the 


chemical colourists. 


A new process for the gilding of 
electro-chemical means is said to me a: by 
cently discovered, but we were unable to ascer- 
tain whether any of the articles displayed in 
the ition were ornamented by this pro- 
cess. ivately, however. we were tted 
to see its application to ornamenting ters, 
tumblers, wine-glasses, &c., with the ciphers, 
crests, and coats of arms of their respective 
owners. The decorative effect was very beau- 
tiful, and we were informed that the 

was cheap. So far as we could de ex- 
perimentally, the patterns are indelible, at least 
after a great variety of trials we could not find 
any means of effacing them without the de- 
struction of the glass. 


The processes of damasking on steel, devised 
by the Duke de Luynes, or at least attributed 
to him in the catal of the Exposition, ma 
be placed under the of the applications of 
chemistry to the Fine Arts. The sword-blades, 
gun-barrels, and other articles damasked by 
the ducal method fully equal the most —* 
ane of oriental manufacture. It deserves 
also to be mentioned that this nobleman, who 
is a profound oriental scholar, has collected all 
the information respecting the manipulation 
and damasking of steel to be found in Arabic 
and Persian authors, and has published his 
labours for the use of manufactures. It was 
believed by the Jesuits that many processes of 
Art have been tentatively discovered and tra- 
ditionally preserved by the nations of Central 
Asia, which might be usefully investigated by 
travellers who united a knowledge of chemistry 
and mechanics to their linguistic accomplish- 
ments. Klaproth’s essay on the use of the 
compass in China, a work which we are sur- 
prised to find so little known in England, re- 

ats and enforces this suggestion. It would 

e a national service for the Oriental Transla- 
tion Fund to procure translations of all the 
Chinese works detailing processes of art and 
manufacture, and to select such of them for 
| ac ws ape as seem most likely to convey use- 
ul hints to the British artisan. We cannot 
omit this opportunity of bearing testimony to 
the interest which the nobles of France, whether 
of the old or new aris , have evinced in 
the progress and improvement of the arts and 
manufactures. The barons Charles Dupin, 
Séguier, and baa a were — of the 
ury for regulating the Exposition and bestow- 
9* prizes on the most meritorious articles ex- 
hibited. They were almost every day present 
at the saloons, and were indefatigable in their 
exertions to render the display worthy of their 
nation. 

Percussion-guns have been brought to our 
recollection by the sword-blades. 
Those which most attracted our notice were 
fowling-pieces and muskets exhibited 
Martin, which primed themselves by a sell 
acting movement. The chamber for caps 
to the stock of the gun contains from 
a hundred ings, and the caps are fix 
gus without being touched by the fingers. 

e notice this invention because it is about to 
be introduced into the military service of France, 
and has been found, as we were informed, par- 
ticularly valuable in its application to the car- 
bines of the cavalry. 

The French boast, and not without reason, 
that they alone of all the nations of the earth 
have perfected the alliance between 


—— — — — — 




















; we may therefore be excused for 
on ee in ti —J — though very briefly, the 
‘anid and solid comestibles which formed part 
ug the Exposition. We should assign the first 
to some new kinds of wine, which —8* 
ighly appreciated by connoisseurs, h 
ps Poy Charivari covered the subject with 
ridicule by demanding a place for the manufac- 
tured wines of Bercy, of which that paper gives 
the following amusing account:—‘‘ Lhey reckon 
this year somewhere about four thousand ex- 
hibitors, all of whom, if we may believe their 
words and prospectuses, have created products 
excessively remarkable, worthy gold medals of 
the largest size and laurel-crowns of the same 
ttern. We are far from wishing in any way 
| to detract from the merit or diminish the glory 
of these gentlemen ; but, after a laborious ex- 
amination of the legions of articles crowded 
er in the Carré Martigny (on which the 
Museum-Palace for the Exposition was erected), 
we have established to our own complete satis- 
faction so far as fact is concerned, and to our 
still more complete dissatisfaction so far as feel- 
ing is concerned, that the inventors who can 
most justly claim the honour of invention in 
our age have been excluded from the Exposi- 
tion—or, what is more probable, have absented 
themselves voluntarily. This is carrying the 
contempt of glory too far ; and we feel ourselves 
bound by our love of justice to offer some vio- 
lence to the modesty of our — country- 
men, by giving some account of their products — 
for they possess secrets of fabrication which 
ought to descend to the latest posterity—for 
the purpose of warning future generations to 
abstain from the use of each and all of them. 
In the first place, then, we find that the 
worthy wine-merchants of Bercy have not sent 
any specimens of those delicious clarets manu- 
factured from the oxides and salts of lead, the 
best logwood of Campeachy, and the most 
perfect streams of the Seine. When consumers 
desire claret of the first quality, and come up 
to the price, it is only just to the manufactu- 
rers of Bercy to declare that they show them- 
selves to be conscientious men, and only em- 
ploy on such occasions water of the Seine 
which has been filtered with extraordinary 
care. The culture of the vine and the manage- 
ment of the grape, for the improvement of 
which large prizes are so liberally offered by the 
public authorities, is reduced to its most simple 
and perfect form ; if ever there was complete 
simplification of industry it is to be found in 
this process, and therefore we have a right to 
demand a medal of gold for the chemical wine- 
growers of Bercy.” 


Coffee has escaped the lash of the satirist, 
though we fear that its adulteration has be- 
come an important branch of industry. The 
number of machines exhibited for —— 
ta by mechanical filtration, chemi 

tillation, &c., surpassed all powers of calcu- 
lation, but not one of them produced such 
coffee as the orientals prepare with the most 
coarse and simple apparatus. Instead, then, of 
Pag | a description of the thousand andone 
cafttiers displayed in the Exposition, we shall 
give a simple receipt which is worth the whole 

put together. Purchase your coffee raw, 
and do not roast it until it is about to be used ; 
expose it to the fire only so long as will suffice 
to give it a delicate shade of brown; then 
Pound it well in a pestle and mortar until it is 
perfectly triturated. Pour boiling water upon 
it in this state and you will have the most de- 

coffee at once fit for use, 


Chocolate and tea come next to coffee ; but 
use of tea in France is very limited, while 
fe te appears to be increasing in public 
me Our satirical critic of the Exposition 
foul of the venders of chocolate. “It is a 
very ingenious notion, and at the same time 
eminently petriotic, to become in dent of 
ers for the supply of a common article 

— — 
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of food. Political economists may tell us that 
we —* a be 9 hot Ae = roe i no 
one in these flourishi of mon Te- 
8 political economy: it is the fashion to fall 
on the nonsensical maxims of our grand- 
and raise a cry for the protection of 
home productions. Now, let no man be such a 
fool as to su that a single atom of this 
protection is ed for the benefit of con- 
sumers—far from it; in every country con- 
sumers are the pigeons to be plucked for the 
benefit of excisemen, monopolists, and home- 
wers. It would be absurd and unpatriotic 
our manufacturers of chocolate to go to 
distant tropical climes for that fruit, 
the cacao, when such excellent lentils grow 
spontaneously in Picardy and Lorraine. Here- 
er France will be enabled to supply itself 
with this luxury; and none but the most un- 
reasonable sticklers for the purity of chocolate 
will have any reason to complain. Have we 
not, then, established sufficient grounds for 
demanding that a silver medal should be 
ted to the ingenious but detestable choco- 

te manufacturers of France ?’’ 


The biscuits and confectionary displayed in 
the Exposition furnish the satirist with an 
ity of showing up some of the adulte- 
rations of food which are practised in France. 
We trust that we shall be excused for taking 
advantage of his lively sketches as a relief to 
the general sameness of a descriptive article 
extending to the length which this must neces- 
sarily occupy, and because the papers of the 
day give us abundant proof that some of the 
artifices and inventions described are not un- 
known in England. ‘ We deeply regret,” he 
says, ‘‘ that certain bakers have not sent to the 
Palace of Industry some specimens of those 
brown cakes in which bran enters largely into 
admixture with flour—said bran being nothing 
better, more nor less, than sawdust; or some 
of those beautiful white loaves, into the con- 
struction of which plaster of Paris enters in 
very large quantities. This is a vast improve- 
ment in social economy, or we know nothing of 
the matter. These bakers, being philosophers 
of —* first — said, ‘ re —* vo as 
et been applied to any p of social utility, 
fet us try i we cannot —8 it a ——— 
practically advantageous; let us not it | 
any product to be wasted which is furnished to | 
us by that Nature which has created nothing 
in vain!’ As a conclusion from this process of 
reasoning, in which Aristotle himself could not 
detect a flaw, the bakers of Paris have manu- 
factured from the dust of oak, beech, and wal- 
nut, the finest oatmeal cakes that ever yet were 
seen. At least they charm the eye; with the 
stomach, perhaps, it would be another matter. 


‘Those who have converted ground gypsum 
into white flour have shown themselves still 
more ingenious ; they were aware that no artists 
had as yet contrived a system of decoration 
for the interior of the human frame, and they 

devised a plan for covering the coats 
of the stomach with the finest speci of 
stucco. It is true that this can be disco- 
vered by dissection; but it is consoling to re- 
flect in sickness that after death we may serve 
to aid in developing the taste of students of 
anatomy. 

“It would have been desirable if certain 
bakers of Paris had sent to the ition their 
ingenious balances, by the aid of which 
have managed to e a pound avoirdupois 
= into a cern Rn is an + sat 
mable proof rogress of economic indus- 
JF which cannot be too highly —— 

e therefore call upon you, gentlemen and 
noblemen of the jury, to bestow a gold medal 
on these ingenious , who will one day 
be the pride and glory of the French kneading- 
trough. They will all end by retiring from 
their business to their estates, and of course 





not a few of them will end by being decorated 





K 


with the grand cross of the Legion of Ho- 
nour.” 


To return from this ion into which we 
have been insensibly led, but which, we trust, 
will not be deemed un le, we have to 


notice, in terms of approbation, the pro- 
—* devised by M 


cesses for meat, . 
Prieur- A: Boxes of various aliments, 
herme 


ically closed in 1816, 1820, and 1822, 
for the 


which they enclosed. It is y creditable 
to this gentleman and to his father, who first 
—— —*— nag of indus wegen 

t though ve t ’ e, 
large sums of money on beinging the art of pre- 
i SS yet they have 

never kept an processes secret or 
i t. On the con “wa 


tected them by trary, 
have published all the details at their own ex- 
pense in five successive editions of the history 
deutgened te prepare ——— 
eavo to papers o: - 
ciently explicit to enable scientific ons 
employed in the marine service to the 
boxes re may have been —* a 
supplies of preserved meat whenever the vessels 
elas into The French marine and the 
military force employed on the coasts of Africa 
have largely profited by M. A "s dis- 
coveries, and the public authori have not 
been slow to recognise his merits; he has re- 
ceived at various times four medals, and 
two prizes of two thousand francs each. 


Another article of the Exposition, which, if 
it fulfils its promises, is destined to play an im- 
portant part in the arts of construction, and 
particularly in ship-building, is the ‘marine 
glue," - —* y Messrs. ey and Co. 

t is rigid or tic according to the purpose 
for which it is required ; it is perfectly insolu- 
ble in water, and its adhesive force is equal to 
that of the grain of the hardest wood. It is 
applicable not only as a glue to wood, but as a 
cement * — and By. metals, —* 2 
addition van preserving 
from oxidation. Ts susceptible of a fine 

lish when used as a varnish, and is used in 
its soft state to cover , &c., instead of tar. 
We are not, indeed, able to vouch personally 
for its success in all these but the 
roprietors of the invention open their stores 
free! to all who wish to test the efficacy of the 


arti e. ; 
adore trate te tea 
e omes ’ greatly 
advance the comfort and contribute to the 
health of sailors and other persons who visit 
hot climates, is a machine for —22 
which differs in its prin at least so far as 
they are a) very little the machines 
of he oles Sate are exhibited in Lon- 


igher degree 
cons of moderate fortune to enjoy © lusary 


of contrivances for cooling liquids which were 
displayed in the Exposition ; the most effective, 
Selatan were those made earth, 


Sy 
which the cooling process of course effected 
medium of evaporation 


ual to those uced at W 5 
manfatory ed alee ha citer 2 
vich fawn eclour when dry, fs to Staf- 
fordshire 


But the French may excuse this assertion of 
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feas that one of their silver wine-coolers, both 


—— 
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to us the 

most ‘ect 
mo La ever: We shall have occasion 
in another place to direct attention to the ex- 
=“ group of Grecian figures with which it 
adorned, which, in chasteness of form and 
ty of ex ° to be regarded as 
one of the finest of relief which has 
been produced of late years. This article was 
further remarkable as 8 the only example 
of modern adaptation of Greek Art which the 
Exposition contained. It forcibly impressed 
upon our minds that the Hellenic forms have 
in their nature some — appropriate- 
ness to silver ornamental designs; in all cases 
where they have been used judiciously, and 
with ordinary skill in the a: tion, the effect 
has been perfectly delightful. We give here 
another.example of Grecian Art well applied in 


—— 7 
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rape 


J 


inferiority, expecially as we are bound to con- 


| eeivable position of the human form. The 
| mechanism of C 

| tions of the body are executed with a nicety 
and 


some p 
ever seen of trial 


| very conspicuous part of the Industrial Palace. 
} We os ae of those who condemn them for 


_ had the advantage of — moderate in price, 
ort 


_ his shop from the English visitors of the Expo- 


| of Bobadil ; a puppet which walked and talked® 
| and a tableau mouvant of musical apes playing a 
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possessed by French artists that the lay figures 
een wot in Paris evince a greater amount 
of skill, taste, and ingenuity in their construc- 
tion than any which we have seen in England. 
We were particularly struck with a lay figure 

in modéle) sent to the Exposition by 
M. Gagnery, who has devoted more than 


2* years of his life to perfectionating this 


branch of industry. The mannequin which he 
displayed is constructed with such exactness 
that it can be made to take and keep any con- 


the several joints and articula- 


ision which no other manufacturer has 
ever before attained, the very joints of the 
fingers move as in the living hand. We may 
also mention the mannequin of a child, exhibited 
by Madame Mauduit, al with numerous 
other lay figures, as one that engaged and 
merited attention. 

The —22 the ae a ot or ne 
for the purpose of encouraging the manufacture 
of ** models, b chewing that the most 
trifling imitations of the human form may claim 
lace among the manifestations of indus- 
art—allowed dolls to be introduced in a 


this concession, and we do not join in the 
sarcasm that, having collected a store of toys 
for men, they found it necessary to do some- 
thing for children. In the first place, the dolls 
themselves were very beautifully fabricated, 





ae go a set dressed in all the varieties of 
arisian costume, prepared by Belton and 
Jumeau, at the command of the Minister of | 
Commerce. We were a little curious to find | 
out what could have induced a grave minister | 
of state to give orders for the manufacture of a 
set of puppets, and learned with some surprise 
that they were destined to form part of the 
outfit of the gentlemen delegated to visit China | 
for the purpose of discovering what outlets for 

Freneh manufactures are likely to be opened | 
by the recent change of policy in the Celestial 

Empire. The President of our Board of Trade 

would never have hit on so bright an idea as 

the expediency of enlightening the ladies of | 
Pekin and Canton on the skill of the Parisian | 
tailors and modistes. There were some very | 
beautiful dolls of moderate price exhibited by a 
manufacturer in the La Rue St. Denis, which 
were 80 constructed as to stand easily erect, 
and not to suffer any injury from a fall. These 


considering the neatness of their execution, and 
the inventor had a large supply of customers at 


sition. But the toys of M. Guillard were those 
which excited most attention, in consequence 
of the great ingenuity of their mechanical con- 
trivances. There was a rope-dancer who threw 
more wondrous summersets than ever were dis- 
played at Astley’s; a fencer who had six dis- 
tinct movements, which rivalled the skirmishin 


concert on the violin, constructed on the prin- 
ciple of our sand-toys, which even grave critics 
like ourselves were forced to stop and admire. 
There were some minor specimens of automata, 
but none requiring any particular remark. 


Among the useful objects provided for chil- 
dren, which combine ornament with instruc- 
tion, we must assign a prominent place to the 
raised maps, or, more properly, the maps in 
relief, y invented in Germany, but 
which the have brought to great | 


——— we noticed maps of E ) France, | 
ermany, Switzerland, and Spain, Mont Blanc | 
with its system of valleys, the } of the | 


the environs of Paris, and some of the | 
urs of France, Some of these maps in | 





i scarcely less effective than the mo- | Fran 


dels of the French naval stations which form so | 


| tween the systems of 


— — 


August, 
conspicuous an ornament of the Marine Gallery 
in the Louvre. They produce the same effect 
as if we were enabled to survey the country 
from a balloon—exhibiting to us the chains of 
mountains with their eternal snows, the levels 
of table-land, the seas, the lakes, and the rivers, 
with a distinctness which is unattainable in 9 
flat surface. In consequence of the recom. 
mendation of M. Jomard, these maps have 
been vey mreages | in the public 
schools of France, and doubtlessly they would 
have similar success in if they were 
sold at the same a as in Paris, 
tics now form a regular of 

French system of education, and it aed - 
agpeed, as ie Spree ae t of the 
youthful powers of body is y less impor. 
tant than either intellectual or moral training. 
It is not without reason that Juvenal ex. 


“Orandum est ut sit mens sana in corpore sano” 


the health of the body exercises a very power. 
ful influence on the sanity of the mind; anda 
very little family experience will show that 
nothing will more fatally operate on the 
stability of the infant mind than phys 
weakness or bodily disease. We éxamined 
very carefully the gymnastic apparatus of 
Colonel Amoros, both at the Exposition and in 
the splendid covered Gymnasium which has 
just been erected under his superintendence, 
and we are bound to say that we never saw an 
apparatus better calculated to train youth in 
strength, courage, and skill. 

We may, perhaps, place under the head of 


| instruction the specimen of 


oa work on 
“ Natural History,” undertaken by a reunion 


| of the members of the Institute and the pro- 


fessors of the natural sciences, and edited 
under the direction of M. Charles d’ Orbigny. 


| In this work will be incor ted the substance 


of the principal encyclopedias of natural 
history, the works of Buffon and other natural- 
ists, full descriptions of all parts of animate 
and inanimate nature, and of natural pheno- 
mena, together with the principal applications 
of organic and inorganic matter to agriculture, 
medicine, and the industrial arts. The work, 
we were informed, will consist when com 
of sixteen large volumes octavo, séven of whi 
have been completed. The coloured plates 
displayed as specimens at the Exposition were 
superior to anything of the kind ever yet pro- 
duced, and had all the foree and vivi of 
original pictures. Should, as is probable, an 
attempt be made to reproduce thi oe 
work in England, we trust that it will fall into 
competent Kents, and not be jobbed by ai 
ignorant or nig y ent. In short, 
we hope that it will eseapé the fate of Cavier’s 
great work, which was presented to the English 
—* in slovenly form, slipshod style, and 
lundering translation, perfectly disgraceful to 
our age and country. 

In the portions of this work which we con- 
sulted we found with pleasure that the science 
of agriculture is engaging much of the atten- 
tion of French statesmen and philosophers. 
While —— through een —— were 
much struck with the amaging di ces be- 
in localities at 
very little distance from each other; while in 
one field the plough or harrow was scarcely ad- 
vanced in construction that which was 
employed in the days of the Pharaohs, wé 
found in other places some of the latest me- 
chanical refinements brought into immediate 
and constant use. Wealso found that the best 


farming was ised in the neigh 
—— —— 
which are rapi m in ’ 
while Suen an lowest ebb 
the more remote rural districts Brit- 
tany. We may here incidentally that 
ce still secluded spots in which 
the inhabitants seem scarcely to have 
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ir character since the days of Julius Cesar; 

Oat in the wilder parts of the south, spin- 

ning is still conducted as a an —— of 
industry, the women using same 

, ss 8 delineated on the monu- 

Egypt. We one representation 

ae ein Pinning from the collection of 


wae 


| 
| 


. 
— 






antiquities in the Louvre. It is of importance 
to see that improvement in the arts and in 
machinery are gregarious, and that a discovery 
in any one branch of industry soon extends its 
influence over all the rest. Many of those who 
have most improved agricultural implements in 
England were also those who had distinguished 
themselves as inventors in spinning and weav- 
ing machinery ; we may particularly mention 
Mr. Heathcote, who is at once the great im- 
prover of the bobbin-net frame, and also the 
inventor of the steam-plough. 

Our attention was directed in the Exposition 
| to the inventions of M. Quentin Durand, with 
which we were so much struck that we inquired 
into the circumstances of his history, and the 
account which we received is far too interesting 
to be omitted. M. Quentin Durand was origi- 
nally a joiner and millwright; but even in 
his apprenticeship he displayed so much me- 
chanical ingenuity as to attract the notice of 
his employers, and induce them to place means 
of selt-improvement at his disposal. Every 
year of his life has been distinguished by some 
ingenious invention, sometimes applicable to 
one industrial art and sometimes to another, 
but all having attained some object of direct 
and obvious utility. His attention, however, 
was more especially directed to the improve- 
ment of agricultural implements, which before 
his day were probably little, if at all, advanced 
beyond their condition in the middle ages of 
darkyess and feudalism. In the course of his 
career he has invented more than a hundred 

or instruments destined for agricul- 

tural purposes, which enable the labourer greatly 
‘ economise his time, and which, while they 
greatly diminish the amount of his fatigue, en- 
sure larger returns of produce as his reward 
When the time of harvest arrives. In many, if 
hot most of these agricultural machines, he 
*ppears not so much an improver of imple- 
ments already known and familiar in use; on 
the contrary, it is his peculiar merit to create 
entirely new models, of which not only the 
a idea is exclusively his own, but even 
a ee details of manipulation and execution. 
t he prepares his models with his own 
hands; he executes them alone and unaided, 
whatever be the material necessary to be em- 
Fatt whether wood, iron, or copper. No 
on of construction ever daunt him—no 
Practical inconveniences are found to limit the 
wlications of his inventive genius. His dex- 
it ty 18 not less remarkable than his ingenuity: 
would be difficult to find so skilful a hand 
3 the conceptions of inventive intelli- 


During the last twenty-five years, the varied 
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seen. 
Returning from rural occupations to city life, 
we must first notice the —— of phe 
pavement constructed on the stereotomic sys- 
tem, invented, we believe, by the Count de 
Lisle. During the last three years, many ex · 
perimental applications of this pavement have 
been made in Paris, particularly in the Rue 
Neuve des Petits-champs and in the Rue 
Richelieu. The Count de Lisle’s system is 
that which has been adopted by the Metropo- 
litan Wood-Pavement Company in London. 
We must be excused for adding that some new 
system of pavement is decidedly wan in 
Paris, where the square stones inflict absolute 
torture on strangers, — in those 
streets not furnished with asphaltic bottoms. 
Another improvement in the police of the 
Metropolis is connected with a subject which 
at the present moment excites considerable in- 
terest in England—the disinfection of drains 
and sewers, and the safe collection of the 
drainage and similar matters for agricultural 
purposes. To this important subject the at- 
tention of men of science in France has long 
been anxiously directed, and with very consi- 
derable success. M. L. a favourite 
upil of the celebrated Guy de Lussac, has 
oa honourably distinguished for his success- 
ful application of chemical and mechanical 
contrivances to produce the disinfection of 
sewers, drains, and cesspools; and he has 
shown that the questions connected with this 
subject are not less important in an economic 
than in  sanitory point of view; for the 
drette prepared by the company over which 
M. Kratft has been declared by the most emi- 
nent agricultural chemists to be the most 
valuable manure which is yet known, It is to 
be wished that the interior economy of houses 
should form an essential part of sanatory police 
in France; and perhaps in England active 
superintendence of the sanatory condition of 
dwellings would be found of some advantage to 
the general health of the community. It is ob- 
viously unpleasant to enter into any minute 
discussions on this subject, but the few obser- 
vations we have made may have the effect of 
ing others to devote attention to the matter. 
The decoration of the walls of houses is be- 
Cash See eee attention than has been 
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and in the exhibition of the Beauvaise ware we 
en saw the model of a vase 
PN designed for such an 





new to us. 
imitative inventions we should be disposed to 
place the Marmorigénes, which were made of 
metal, covered over with the most perfect imi- 
tations of the richest marble. This invention 
has been successfully applied to columns, vases, 
pedestals, slabs for chimney-pieces, &c., which 
are sold at a very moderate price, certainly far 
less than one the cost of similar articles in 
real marble. Another imitation attracted our 
notice, it was marked as the work of a deco- 
rative painter, who is said to be highly distin- 

i for his imitations of inlaid work. The 
piece which he exhibited represented a 
painted on oak, exhibiting ail the colours and 
varieties of marble collected together with ex- 
quisite taste and precision: the illusion was so 
complete that we could scarcely credit the ac- 
count given in the and we were not 
convinced of the deception until we had ac- 
tually handled the article. 

The e of coloured and ted walls has 
for some time exhibited a y to decline : 
the difficulty of preventing the colours from 
being inj by damp seemed insurmountable, 
and it is ay i the last few years that 
the practice been revived, principally in 

uence of the exertions of Messrs. Mirabal 
and Moreau, who have made this subject a 
matter of special attention. Among the pro- 
ducts they exhibited was a kind of * tive 
riming,” which was designed to remedy the 
or perhaps, we might say, to complete 
ee wun ae oar eas 
es those whi ve mo: 
— * of the quescence of saline 
substances used in their construction. It is 
very generally known that the walls of houses 
in seaport ee are —* —— — 
covered with humidi a wet season: 
thie defect is occasioned 


qT 











ca rane a en a one ee —— 
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h or ordi t. We made ver 
ee Boas * the success of thie 
invention, and were on authority every 
way worthy of confidence, that it perfectly an- 
swered all the purposes desired. 
These manufacturers also = ——_ 
ation for a similar purpose, which they 
Sonvunineted ee siccatif evitant le frottage 
des appartements, This siccative preparation 
differs from those previously in use by — 
made with oil instead of spirits of wine, an 
is similar in aon to Ceres Soe 
scribed in the preceding paragraph. Its ad- 
vantages were said to be, a power of completely 
absorbing al! humidity from the wall or floor 
on which it is laid; its perfect adherence to 
the wail, not bei liable to scale off like the 


siccatives from spirits of wine = 
* ty of a high and brilliant polish, 
which the 

to retain ; ite 


com of — 7— bey les = 

very y; at the 

same time exhaling no unpleasant odour ; and, 

finally, that its use does not require the pre- 

cautions against danger which are indispensa- 

ble in the application of all varnishes com- 

posed of spirits of wine. It is very casily kept 

clean, requiring merely to be washed with 

plain water, and then dried with a flannel 
slightly impregnated with oil. 

M. Moreau also exhibited a green paint for 
all kinds of buildings, which is called after his 
name, and is designed to supersede the use of 
the common green paint made of verdigris, 
which is liable to so many grave objections 
that it deserves to be abandoned and even = 
hibited. The Moreau green has all the valua- 
ble qualities of that which it is designed to 
supersede, su g equally well the admix- 
ture of whitelead, and improving in brilliancy 

It hes the further ad- 
colour when exposed to 

t, and not receiving 
that sickly yellow which the verdigris 
greens are soon . We saw some 
country-houses in the vicinity of Paris where 
this Moreau green had been used, and we cer- 
a it to any of the old greens in 
house-decoration. 

Specimens of floors of inlaid work, and of 
other wood mosaics, were brought under our 
notice ; we shall, on another occasion, examine 
at full length this mode of decoration ; but we 
cannot dismiss the subject here without re- 
commending to our cabinet-makers the new 
mechanism of jointing and dovetailing devised 
by Luisler, ¥ exceeds in its accuracy of 
fitting any specimens of the art that we ever 
before witnessed. 

The exhibited did not appear to us 
of the highest order; but we were shown 
some designs in the style of the Gobelins pro- 
duced by Madame Lizé which merited the 
highest praise. It is ble that the 
Bavarian embroidery frame, which has been 
very successfully to embroidering vel- 
vets by Mr. Schw of Manchester, might be 
ex to the manufacture of tapestry if a 
taste for this magnificent but rather sombre 
style of decoration should so far revivé as to 
give a fair prospect of remuneration for the 
necessary ture. 

Although we shall have occasion to dwell at 
more than we can now afford on the 
subj the paper-hangings displayed in the 
Exhibition, we must say a few words on the 
ject here in connexion with our more im- 

topic, house decoration. We select 

; — of ~~ ay the small 

other the running , 

first of these exhibits a happy eibieation 
of the minor elements of la Kenaissance with 


by exposure to the air. 
vantages of not ae 
the action of heat 
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minor parts being all strictly subordinate to 
the pale unity of the entire. A great portion 


of the excellence of this pattern is necessarily 
lost in our engraving, which cannot, of course, 
give the exquisite relief and blending of its 
colours. The flowers in the centre were really 
as fine as some of the ordinary flower-pieces 


inted in oil, and the groundwork had at a | 


istance the effect of the richest satin. 


The running: pattern was more elaborate in | 


its design, and more purely in the style of 
Louis XIV. Where the design for running 
pattern is composed of purely fanciful forms, 
and not a reproduction of flowers, scenery, &c., 
we should recommend the adoption of a de- 


sign, which, however apparently simple, should | 


have sufficient complication not to be easily 
taken in at a glance. The running pattern is 


designed to extend over a wide space, through | 


which it is to be continuous; and the skill of 


the artist must be exercised to hide as much as | 


year the facts of reproduction and repetition. 
Now, this fact of repetition becomes almost 
painfully apparent when the pattern is too de- 
tinite, and its forms brought too obviously into 
mathematical relations : the style of Louis XIV. 
errs generally in the opposite extreme, for it 
frequently discards not merely mathematical 
but even artistic relations between its parts, 


reminding us of Gray’s old manor-house, 
full of 


“ Long passages that lead to nothing.” 


In the design which we have copied, it will | 


be seen that the artist has kept the notion of 
continuity steadily in view, so as to hide very 
cleverly where the processes of reproduction 


and repetition commence, and to convey the | 


impression that the , to whatever ex- 
tent carried, has an unbroken and perfect 


August, 


— — 


unity. We saw some specimens of paper 
in which the fact of continuity was disguised 
by breaking up the pattern to some extent, 
and baffling the e y fragments and inter. 
ruptions; this artifice of design was, however, 
best shown in a figured silk, an engraving of 
whichis armexed. The use ‘of running pat- 


terns in paper-hangings is very forcibly felt 
when we compare them with panel-patterns. 
The latter look far best in the piece, and are 
| perhaps the most pleasing when casually ex- 
| amined; but for a room, in which the same 
| ies constantly assemble with the same ob- 
| jects before their eyes, we think that the same- 
ness of the panellings, however well each 
might be executed, would produce a heavy and 
+ — ciple 
e Frenc ers, ac on the princi 
which we have —— — to 
| develop in the last paragraph, have laboured 
| very strenuously of late to conquer the effect of | 
—— ~~ repetition in 9* flower- 
| patterns. e take as an example a pattern 
of a figured; silk, in which the idea of con- 


_tinuity has been very artistically made to 
redominate over the idea of reproduction. 
ut artists should bear in mind that this dis- 
| guise is much easier attained in textile fabrics 
then in a stiff material i oat oe 
ike paper-hangings; the drapery 
| give great assistance in hiding the fact of con- 
The, P ‘ of pepe imi 
ere were a few 5 ens 
tations of — — which possessed 
considerable merit, but we believe that the 
style to which they belong is not very popular 
in France. We saw very few ues, and 
none that deserved special notice; and we saw | 
no designs for the decoration of ceilings, ⸗ 
— ——— ornament which we are 
ad to fin making great progress in 
rderings, mouldings, and other minor deco- 
rative ornaments were exhibited in great abun- 
dance, but they were so crowded upon 
| other as to de all possibility of close and 
minute examination. 
Spun glass woven into silk and damask 
hangings, though known for some time 
England, has made less progress as a branch 


— — 
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these tissues seem to be as ittle used as with 
| us for the decoration of private apartments ; 
| put, on the other hand, the French, in their re- 
| yived taste for church ee taken 
of the gorgeous effects of woven 
| — ——— it in hangin for altars, 
canopies for shrines, and veils for the mysteries 
of the Host. Pope Gregory XVI. has been so 
much delighted with the effects of this new form 
of ecclesiastical decoration, that he has sent 
medals of honour to the principal persons en- 
in the manufacture, and recommended 
the use of this rich drapery in the canopies 
employed in the public processions of the Host. 
* will be obvious to any person who looks 
upon the plan of the saloons and galleries of 
the Exposition, given in the plate at the com- 
mencement of this number, that the textile 
fabrics of France have been the chief objects 
which guided the Directors of the Exposition, 
as they most undoubtedly were those which 
have excited most attention among the French 
public. Now, these fabrics may be viewed 
under two very different ts: first, as evi- 
dence of the progress of industrial art ; and, 
secondly, as examples of pattern in design, 
which might be advantageously imitated by 
| ourcountrymen. These are so perfectly dis- 
| tinet, that we have resolved to treat them 
| under different heads, and our attention must 
first be directed to investigate how far the Ex- 
position goes to prove progress in the industrial 
| arts of France. 

The gallery of woollen fabrics was the most 
| likely to engage the attention of a visitor as he 
escaped from the saloon devoted to mechanical 
inventions, because it had the appearance of 
of being the coolest, and was certainly the least 
| crowded. The first suggestioa which it forced 
upon the mind was, that the materials suited 
to waistcoats, trousers, and pantaloons were 
far more numerous than the specimens of 
broadcloth ; and the second was that tartan or 
chequered patterns, similar to the Scottish 
plaids, held an almost undivided sway over 
the public taste. We have always felt some 

ise at the almost universal identification 
of chequered plaids with the system of clans in 
Scotland; but we were not a little astonished 
that the Directors of the Exposition should 
have fallen into this error, when Murutoli’s 
plates, one of which we copy, gives evident 








Proof that chequered patterns were known in 
ancient Egypt, and gave rise to the greatest 
— in the mechanism of weaving— 
he substitution of the horizontal for the up- 
right loom. It is not at all improbable that 
chequers of the plaid may have been not 
the mmportant in the patriarchal ages than 
Cals were in the period during which the 
k tic distinctions predominated in Scotland. 
may be, and indeed it most probably is, 
wes as the cause that the jealous 
the brethren of Joseph felt when their 
&r gave his favourite child “a coat of 
iY colours,” arose from their having viewed 
vai a8 a kheldt, or investiture of honour 
.2 conferred upon him certain powers of 
ty and pre-eminence in the tribe. = Ano- 





ther reason for this belief may be assigned: 
plain weaving in the upright loom, such as that 
of which we annex an engraving, was always 





made the work of females, and ially of 
female slaves, among the Hebrews, tians, 
and Greeks; while the chequered patterns, as 
we have seen, were intrusted to the care of 
free male operatives ; and it is probable that, 
from mere association of ideas, a less degree of 
honour was attributed to the products of the 
upright than of the horizontal loom. We may 
take’ this opportunity of noticing that we ob- 
served many unconscious imitations of the 
ancient Egyptian style of furniture in Paris ; 
and we actually saw a complete copy of the 
accompanying Pharaonic couch, with its rest 























| for the head, and steps of ascent, put forward 


as a specimen of the style of la Renaissance in 
a depét for fashionable furniture. In the 
Exposition itself there was a very graceful 
looki -glass, supported on a single column, 
with which we felt that we had some previous 


| acquaintance, and on comparing our notes with 


; our own private collection we found that 
‘the design was essentially the 
same as that of the hand- 
mirrors discovered among the 
monuments of t, We 
have been led into digres- 
sion by a desire to do justice 
to the tians, whose in- 
cipient efforts in Art have 
“been thrown so far back into 
the shade by the more bril- 
liant works of their Greek 

pupils, that people seem al- 
most to forget that there were 
erations of Pharaohs be- 
ore the age of Pericles, and 
that the valley of the Nile was 
the seat of the Fine Arts long before any 
attempt was made to clear the forests of Attica. 

To return from this digression, which in 
truth would have been more appropriate to 
oes pete of the Exposition than the woollen 
man ture, we must say that the exhibition 





of French broadcloths was a decided failure. | 


The texture, even of the very best set forward, 
was loose and deficient in that closeness of 
grain which allows of very short nap. The 


Exposition. On the other » however, we 
must confess that in the lighter textures de- 
signed for summer wear the lish manufac- 
tures are decidedly inferior to displayed 
in the Exposition, both in adaptation of material 
to summer wear and in the selection of mixed 


—— ing the Ss 
manufacture at the present i- 
tion with those brought —— te’ Sapte 
years, the editors of the French papers have 
generally made a boast of ; but, on 
conversing with some of the most eminent ma- 
nufacturers, and those members of the jury 
who have = special attention to this depart- 
ment, we found that they had no wish to con- 
firm a testimonial so flattering to French vanity, 
and were ready to acknowledge the superiority 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

The plain linens displayed at the Exposition 
—_ sayy to those —* t = oe in 
quality, and were considerably higher in price; 
but there was one branch of thi Soneotenstls of 
industry in which we were rather surprised to 
find that the French manufacturers had stolen 
a march on their British competitors, before 
our countrymen were aware that they had 
begun to pay attention to the subject : we allude 
to the manufacture of damasked table-cloths, 
some of which displayed in the Exposition 
deserved to hold a high place for excellence 
both of design and execution. We give — 

, t 


| engraving of one which struck us as 


nae 4 
PIS oe 3 


ing Ts. 





example of the adaptation of style to a special 
matenal which we have seen for a long time. 


Our readers will of course see that, when a 
design is to be rendered effective on a uniform 
texture, the pattern can only be brought out by 
giving such breadth and force to the forms 
employed as will enable them very easily to 
catch and throw out light. In the — 
of damasking on linen this was v tively 
wrought out, but not by the er alone, 
for the weaver had used a weft-thread of much 
looser texture than the warp, and this of course 
produced a difference in the reflection and 
radiation which brought out the pattern with a 





strength and force that could not be obtained 


in a more uniform texture. It should, how- 


ever, be observed that, when too great a dif- 
ference between warp and weft is made for the 


of increasing the effect of the da- 
| coking deineition, e articles become very 


cloths had a velvety, or rather a velveteen ap- | like Peter Pindar’s razors—‘ made to sell’ — 


, which would have been decisive 


of | 
their fate in the Cloth-hall of Leeds; and the | 





for such artifices 


y diminish the durability 
of the article. 


can, however, be no doubt 
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t; but, on the other | 





| varied, but in all cases the patterns were made 


| 


| exhibit only a ve 

_ opened to the public every Monday—the Ex- 

ey being closed upon that day. Not being 
im 


| enabled to display there to great advantage 
| his varied productions, from the cheapest shawl 


| 


a 


visit. 
| While M. Rosset showed that French indus- 
to copy specialties, | try can more than rival the boasted produc- 


write about, and in which it must be confessed 
that they are tolerably successful. Some of 
these transcendental critics have taken it into 
their wise heads to assail the —— of the 
School of Design, and particularly its recent 
importation of the best models of taste in the 
industrial arts from the Parisian Exposition. 
The exhibition of shawls was the most splen- 
did part of the Exposition. M. Rosset’s imita- 
tions of Cashmire, both in fineness of texture 
and brilliancy of colour, fully equalled the best 
productions of Asia, and far surpassed them in 
exquisite and tasteful . M. Rosset has 
for a long time enjoyed almost the entire mo- 
nopoly of the uce of the Punjab, having 
sent an agent to Lahore soon after Runjeet 
Sing had established his authority in that 
coun We believe, also, that he went him- 
self to India for the — of noe ny | the 
manipulations employed by the people of Cash- 
mire in weaving and dyeing their beautiful 
fabrics. His success is unrivalled; and no 
oriental sovereign could display shawls of more 
exquisite material and richer colour than those 
which he displayed. The designs were very 


to harmonize with the size and hue of the 
shawl. As the space allotted to M. Rosset in 
the saloons of the Exhibition allowed him to 
limited number of speci- 
mens of his splendid manufactures, he made an 
exhibition at his own residence, which was 


ited by space in his own warerooms, he was 


to the richest Cashmire ; and there was scarcely 
in Paris any exhibition which better merited a 


tions of the vale of Cashmire, another manu- 
facturer showed that he could with equal 
success enter into competition with 
the crapes and embroidery of China. 
In tissue and texture the crape 
shawls exhibited by M. Linard 
were fully equal to the best pro- 
ductions of the Celestial Empire, 
and if any difference existed it was 
decidedly in favour of the French 
article. His embroideries were as 
brilliant in colour as any of the ori- 
ental manufactures we have seen, 
while his flowers were far more true 
to nature. We should also mention 
that his embroideries have no re- 
verse, but look equally well at both 
sides, There were some very fine 
embroidered scarfs exhibited by 





instruction, in the mystery of servile copying, | 


we cannnot resist the temptation of introducing), 
and become mannerists. Now, wou 
m in drawing and 


J 


the 
| and ¢ravats has been diminished by one half in 


>| worth mentioning that this branch of i 
| affords oe leant a 


| mechanical invention, 


| 
| 
} 


| 


| those who remain ignorant in 
| Perience—actually provides additional employ- 
| ment for the operatives. 


_ the number of operatives it employed through- 


| which, within the 


M. Ligniére, and a very creditable 
display of printed handkerchiefs 
and crévats from the establishment of M. 
Bataille. The last-named gentleman is one 
of the most extensive manufacturers in France, 
pving Constant employment to more than three 
— workmen. It is chiefly owing to the 

provements in machinery introduced in his 
establishment that the price of handkerchiefs 
France within the last few years. It may be 
proof that the progress of 
so far from displacing 


human labour—as is absurdly asserted by 





spite of ex- 


; \ Before improved | 
machinery was applied to this manufacture, 
out all France did not equal the number of | 
those now engaged in the establishment of M. | 
Bataille alone. 
Varnished leather is a branch of industry 
he last few years, has become | 
very extensive in France, and is abundantly | 


| find the 


| artificial incubation is that 
| whose apparatus will stand on & 


used in the manufacture of boots, sh 
played — — 
at ition, and found 
Loins was won coat ca pitings Y 
finest gloves. The superiority of the 
boots and shoes is indeed unquestionable, 
their gloves are for the most su 
any produced in Britain. The 
gloves exhibited appeared to us di 
tionately large, and we could not find such a 
difference in their qualities as would justify us 
in naming any manufacturer as remarkable for 


su skill. 

Hate must not be passed over without notice 
oe agree with the orientals in 
ing ail the varieties of this article of 
dress as equally tasteless uncomforta 
The varieties of shape exhibited by the 
manufacturers were not so as 
which may be seen any day in the § 
Regent-street. The chief ies w 
chanical inventions either for comfort 
venience. Gibus’s folding hat was of 
assigned a conspicuous and several other 
manufacturers prof to have di 
means of ventilating the interior of the hat se 
as to prevent the inconveniences which arise 
from suppressed perspiration. 

Fans may be very briefly dismissed, al 
the exquisite beauty of those displayed by 
Cubanes attracted t crowds of admirers. 
We were particularly i 
which had been s 
jesty the Queen of France and her 
Highness the Duchess of Orleans. We may 
remark that all the articles selected by the 
Duchess of Orleans were conspicuous for their 
simple elegance, and evinced a refined taste 
characteristic of an elegant mind. She seems 
to have established a strong hold on the affec- 
tions of the French people, for all who noticed 
her name gave vent to expressions of un- 
affected sympathy for her unfortunate bereave- 
ment, enh Genel a blessing on her son, the 
present heir to the Crown of France. 

In connexion with fans we may notice the 
tablets and planes of ivory cut by a new and 
ingenious mechanism, the invention of M. 
Alessandri, by which ivory plates are obtained 
of a larger size than any we had before seen. 
The machine, instead of cutting direct through 
the elephant’s tooth, takes off the slabs in suc- 
cessive layers, and follows all the curves of the 
natural growth, whether circular, oval, cylin- 
drical, or irr This mechanism has the 
further advantage of avoiding the veins of the 
ivory, which are always apparent in the sections 
made by the ordi method. ; E 

The velvets of Lyons have maintained their 
usual superiority at this ition ; both the 
slain and e figured merited the highest com- 
mendation. A novel fabric, which bore the 
name of mosaic tapestry, also attracted our 
attention from\the beauty of its and 
the exquisite richness of its colours. 
derstood that it was y a German 
manufacture, which had only been recently ins 
troduced into France as a rival to the Gobeling 
and that it received the name of mosaic from 
being dyed in the raw material. The colours 
are consequently all but indestructible. We 
were unable to procure any detailed account 
the process of manufacture, but we were in- 
formed that the articles produced are sold at a 
moderate price. 

Among the various objects of entertainment 
provided for ladies we were rather amused to 
apparatus for hatching eggs gravely 

. The most approved system | 
vented by M. 3 


enumera 


can easily be removed from one place to ano 

ther without injury. We learned that many 

ladies have almost a passion for this ornitholo 
cal curiosity, so that the hens of France are 
eatened with an sbsolute 

honours of maternity. We took 
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| ggcertaining the pao of these new philoso- 
e 


i , and learned that an apparatus for 
i i. twenty-five eggs, ether with a 
book of instructions, might for twenty- 


five francs, oF something less than a pound 


vn this strange invention we may, per- 
haps, associate some very clever calculating 
machines. It was strange to see what were 
usually regarded as mental operations accu- 
rately mned by combinations of brass and 
jron; it might suggest some strange specula- 
tions respecting the cerebral developments in 
the heads of some of our celebrated mathema- 
ticians. We must turn to the clever satire of 
M. Huart for a description of the countless 
varieties of ingenious locks which were exhi- 
bited as triumphs of mechanical skill :— 


“Tt is universally agreed upon by the public 
that too high a price cannot be paid for locks— 
at least such is the Me? Bagge rere opinion 
given by the locksmiths. Locksmiths and 
watchmakers are two classes of tradesmen very 
éstimable in every respect but one, which is 
that, though nothing more than mere lock- 
smiths and watchmakers, they have contracted 
a habit of sending in bills as long as those of 
attorneys or apothecaries. : 

“Should the wheels of your watch be acci- 
dentally stopped by a grain of dust, the watch- 
maker takes up the said watch, peeps into it 
through a magnifying-glass, puts it to his ear, 
tries to count the strokes of its ticking, and 
then, like a physician feeling the pulse of a 
very sickly patient, shakes his head and says, 
‘It will be a very troublesome job to set thi 
watch right again ; I must keep it for a fortnight 
at least.’ At the end of that time you come to 
your watch-doctor; but he informs you that 
his patient is as yet convalescent, and requires 
| longer care before perfect restoration to health. 
At the end of a month orsix weeks you are again 
allowed to take possession of your precious 
timekeeper, which has just occupied the worthy 
watchmaker five seconds in removing the grain 
of dust. Price of the operation, fifteen or 
twenty shillings. Listen, friend! A first-rate 
surgeon would cut off a leg or arm for the same 
money. 

“The locksmith has entirely adopted the 
system of the watchmaker ; and, so soon as the 
funetions of a lock are in the slightest de 

deranged, he at once carries it off to his shop 
and detains it as long as possible, under pre- 
tence of a multitude of extraordinary com- 
plaints, of which you cannot form any con 

tion ; he returns it = with a bill for cataplasms 
of melted lead and caustics of hot iron, which 
have only been applied to the patient in his 

tion. 

“The locksmiths of Paris at the present day 
have gone far beyond the natural limits of their 
profession. There are a countless number of 
clever locks and strong iron safes, which seem 
every day to become stronger and stronger. 

“Formerly persons had keys so large that 
they could not be got into the widest pocket ; 
now we have keys so small that they go astray 
in the most tiny reticule that a lady suspends 
from her finger. 

“Formerly our locks secured everythin 
with a bolt ; now they allow thieves to bolt off 
with property, a feat performed in Paris by 
urchins of five years old, even before they are 
vaccinated. 

“Formerly a good citizen, who had lost the 

of his lodgings, and was unwilling to be 
separated for a night from his wife, had nothing 
to do but find out the next smith, who with 
one turn of his picklock opened the door and 
—— the proprietor in his dwelling. 
these days, should a Parisian lose his little 
he is obliged to break through the wall, 

: finds it more expeditious to seek the aid of 
tia than of a locksmith. The rivalry 
arose between too inventive locksmiths, 


—— 
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Huret and Fichet, of meohanical memory, has 
———— 
this year, All the buildings erected in the 
Champs Elysées would be scarcely sufficient to 
contain the myriads of locks, safes, and other 
analogous contrivances. 


“There are serom, ng che permet of 
all visitors to the Museum-Pelace of tele, 
certain mysterious locks, which will only open 
at the -seventh turn of the key, and 
which further require that each turn should be 

iven in * * * preg 
is utter ou happen to 
beset the mxpaterious manner in Which it is to 


fi 
be ; 

“We 4 * ical locks —28 
corresponding with letters marked on ; 
the proprietor can change the combination 
every day, but to open his door he must name 
the letters in the indicated order. This is 
wondrously convenient. For example —a 
gentleman gets to his door about eleven o’clock 
at night, in the midst of a perfect deluge of 
rain, when every drop of the shower is larger 
than his umb ; he hunts out his alphabetic 
key, thrusts it into his alphabetic lock, and 
says, A Z B X;—the bolt remains as firm as 
ever. 

“**Plague take it!’ exclaims the worthy 
citizen, as a drop of rain falls on his shoulder, 
sufficiently large to drown half his young 
family, ‘ is it possible that A Z B X should not 
peg | combination for to-day? Mercy upon 
me, I remember it was my combi for 

esterday. I took it down in my pocket-book, 
ut forgot to enter the combination for to-day.’ 

“‘ By mere force of ruminating and scratching 
his head—an exercise which, as everybody 
knows, greatly facilitates the movement of the 
intelligence, and prodigiously adds to the 
activity of clever and ingenious ideas — the 
worthy citizen makes a random guess, and 
supposes the combination tobe BC LO. A 
second drop of rain inundates his other 
shoulder while he makes trial of the second 
combination, but in co: uence of the same 
run of ill-luck he has no better success than 
when he tried before. 

“The unhappy man, thus detained outside 
his dwelling, might remain there all night 
without hitting on the right combination— 
exact number of combinations and permutations 
being three million four hundred and fifty- 
three thousand four hundred and seventy- 
eight, to say nothing of fractions. Accord- 
ingly, sosoon as he comes to the three-hundredth 
he loses all patience, and begins to kick and 
batter at the door, as if he wished to carry the 
portals by assault as Samson of old did the 

—— but a —2222 

ha to at moment, 

our rk any Bemesk, tend in the very fact of 
creating a disturbance in the streets at night, 
is —— off to the watchhouse by the wor- 
thy dians of the public safety, who in turn 
for this ¢ display of ce take good care not 
to meddle with the thieves who continue to en- 
cumber the celebrated Rué aux Féves, 


“If from locks we turn to iron safes, we 
shall find other wonders almost equally pro- 
digious. Our admiration is excited by an 
enormous safe, which might serve to hold all the 
gains of an army-contractor, and which is 
secured by no less than eight locks. Should 
a robber any fine night —* open it with a 
skeleton key—pop—a pistol-shot is discharged 
in his face! It is true, however, that the pro- 
prietor runs the hazard of meeting with the 
same whenever he goes to open it to 

out -a-crown. 

“Here is another safe, destined to serve as 
a Cash-box in 4 or Mg eh My na 
as a robber comes and begins to oye Does 
the lock, thé creaking of machinery heard, 
and a system of iron work is suddenly thrown 





caged, the fact to the 
the a at same time 
consoles prisoner by recommending him to 
sind sti rete 
in 


cylinders for 2 
v t 

On one of the eylindens, 
plates, we saw specimens of a 

etching in relief, invented by M. Remou. 


on the patterns of silk, satin, ts, &e 
chased from the Exposition for the use of our 
own School of Design by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, we shall not here examifie in their 
artistic relations, but reserve for the second 
part of ouf aceount the criticism of patterns for 
textile fabries, as well as of designs in bronze, 
glass, porcelain, &c, But, as the subject is of 
a 1 ane <r 2 
shall bri note tt y 
French in these Braael ete 

The cotton-twist displayed was for the most 
part of low numbers, but we believe that se- 
veral mills for are in the course of 
erection. twist is mueh dearer 
Manchester twists of the same iumbers, and is 
far inferior both in the closeness and ev 
of the tibre. Of course the spinners 
morous for protection, but they are o 
those who confine themselves to 
the great curse of the ve 
it moves in a vicious and 
he who is plundered by one 
be remunerated by having 
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cottons and calicoes we find 
uires any specific ; 
Sood Se wes much 

as much care was bestowed on 


a 
H 


i 
itl: 
; 
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a 


and satin. The favourite designs for prin 
cottons were stripes, a style of pattern which 
will always be , on account of the aid 
it gives in for the eye a graceful out- 
line of the figure, and hel to disguise any 
little tendency to rotundity. accompany- 
ing stripe, though composed of very sim 
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elements, 


BE 


the of 
better material on which i 
was 


s58 
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printed. we 
of colour, t6 some of which it was 
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ell suited as to others: its effect was 
colours 


so much pleasure that 
It was far more effective 





mixtures of silk with cotton, flax, or wool. 
Some of the combinations of si with linen 
had a very novel effect, and might, we think, 
be made the foundation of a very pleasing style 


| in this article of dress. 


There were but few plain silks in the Expo- 
sition, and the texture of these appeared to us 
inferior to that of the English On the 
other hand, the brilliancy of the French colours 
surpassed anything which we had previously 
seen, and some of them had quite a dazzling 


effect. But, beautiful as this brilliancy is in | 


silks of a le colour, it gives rise to harsh 
and —— when applied to stripes 
or chequers. We have already mentioned the 
of chequered patterns in the articles 
ecigned for the dresses of gentlemen ; and the 
same passion for tartans ap to have taken 
possession of the ladies, for we saw as many 
plaid silks as we should be likely to meet in 
any of the great cities of Scotland. ‘ 
In satins a better taste appears to ide 
than in silks. The colours in most of those to 
which our attention was — were — —— 
and softened down to a pleasing indecision o 
character, which was quite refreshing after the 
and glitter of the silks. To some of the 
acquard patterns we shall have occasion to 
direct more cular attention in the con- 
tinuation of this notice; but we may here no- 
tice two styles, which it would be impossible to 
convey any adequate idea of by means of wood- 
engraving. One of these gave the effect of the 
most light and delicate —— on a light 
ground, and was 80 irably executed that 
we several times sto dwar it — 
exquisite imen o cil-drawing ; indee 
on anid hardly be ene Pe that it was a 
woven pattern until the person who had it in 
charge kindly permitted us to examine its tex- 
ture. 
The second style, which 
equally, gave the effect o 


leased us almost 
flowers as seen 


| through a mist or haze ; here, too, we were for 
a time under an optical illusion, for we ima- 


gined that some film of gauze had been laid on 
e satin. This is certainly a vast improve- 


ment on the Chiné system of softening patterns, 


which had such a run some years ago, and 
which we always regarded as one of the most 
monstrous abominations that ever received the 
patronage of fashion. We were sorry to ob- 
serve some symptoms of a growing taste for 
a and pictures wrought by the Jacquard. 

e productions, to be sure, are very wonderful, 
admirably calculated to make one stare with 
astonishment for a moment, and yawn with 
weary disgust ever after. This, however, was 
an exceptional instance; we saw no other 
specimens of decided bad taste in any of the 
textile fabrics displayed in the Exposition, but 





———— 


much to — that, eee land sur. 
passess in mechanical parts of spinning, 
weaving, and Printing, France has a decid 
pase in atters connected with taste 
an ‘ 

The tion contains much of luxury to 
admire, but its chief excellence consists in 
comforts to iate; itis, in all its essentia) 
features, the ibition of articles calculated 
improve the taste of those who have 
leisure for studying the splendid displays 
eau wade of <0 extant 

es 0 
ares dwellings. Its 
tains much to i 
nation; but it exhibits 
that which is more nobl 
and more really magnificent than the 
of lordly halls or royal 
every part of it an obvious intention to rouse 
an entire people into the keen perception 
proper appreciation of the true constituents of 
—** and formal beauty. The v 
and ¢ 


specimen of the efforts made to bring tasteful 
design within the competence and cognizance 
of the class of artisans and operatives. Such 
should ever be the object not only of those who 
wish to advance the cause of artistic decoration , 
but of all who are anxious to promote the in- 
tellectual — moral —— t edad vom 
munity. een perception i 
greatly facilitates the — * of the pom | 
excellence ; and the conjoint examination of 
— ee 
er, love, and praise to Almighty Being 
who has so wondrously called into — 
and still more wondrously accommodated to 
each other, the Universe of Matter and the 
Universe of Mind. 
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Tus gallery of the Exposition in which tex- 


tile fabrics were displayed was in some parts 
very imperfectly lighted, and hence it is not 
improbable that many meritorious patterns 
in silk and cotton may have escaped notice. 
But this darkness, according to rumour, was 
not without its use to some of the exhibitors of 
printed goods, who are said to have heightened 
the brilliancy of their articles by colouring 
them with the hand; their artifice was be- 
trayed by the storm which, in the second week 
of the Exposition, broke several of the win- 
dows and gave admission to a flood of rain, 
which made sad havoc with the deceptive 
patterns. No such artifices were practised 
with silk, and hence in laying before our rea- 
ders some of the French patterns selected by 
the able Director of the School of Design, at 
Somerset-house, for the instruction of English 
designers, we are able to assure them that 
—* = mag beeing and had none of 
effects he illegiti 
ag ightened by any illegitimate 

As the silk manufacture has for nearly four 
2 engaged the earnest attention of the 

Tench Government, it will be advisable to 
ne with a slight sketch of its history. 
a. with some notices of the first 

“weaving practised in Europe. 

The island of Cos very early enjoyed a high 
een for its textile fabrics and their ex- 
the t purple dyes. In the age of Augustus 

Y were esteemed the most becoming orna- 
* ladies anxious to direct attention to 
ions —— + Hence Horace, reproaching 

“ Not Coan purple, nor the blaze 
a —— the days— 
, a 
wien wafted on the Weak time, 
en from thy birth to beauty’s prime, 
* rded stand in story.”— Book iv., Ode xiii. 
the description which Horace gives of 
the Coan robes in the second satire of his first 

















book, and from the parallel passages in con- | habitants of the Chinese empire. 


temporary poets, we learn that the Coan robe 
had a great degree of transparency, that it was 
remarkably fine, that it was chiefly worn by 
women of light character, that it was usuall 
dyed purple, and sometimes enriched wit 
stripes of gold. It has been supposed to have 
been made of silk, because, as we learn from 
Aristotle, silk was at a very early period spun 
and woven in Cos, and was the chief cause of 
the high celebrity attained by the manufac- 
tures of that island. Hence Tibullus promises 
his mistress, 
“ Since beauty sighs for spoil, for spoil I'll fight ! 

In all my plunder Nemesis shall shine, 

Yours be the profit ; be the peril mine. 

To deck your heavenly charms the silkworm dies, 

Embroidery labours, and the shuttle flies,” —Hleg. ii. 6. 

In a painting discovered at Pompeii, there is 
a representation of a lady weaving a tunic of 
almost perfect transparency, which may pro- 
bably have been a Coan vest ; but, so far as we 
are enabled to judge from such imperfect evi- 
dence, we should believe it to be a thin muslin. 
Pliny, however, distinctly asserts, that the 
Coan dresses were made of silk. ‘* The Gre- 
cian women,” he says, “unravel the silks 
imported from Asia, and then weave them 
anew; whence that fine tissue of which fre- 
quent mention is made in the Roman poets 
under the name of Coan vests.”” Salmasius has 
shown that Pliny in this passage misunderstood 
the passage of 2 Aristotle's Natural History” 
to which he referred. The Greek means no- 
thing more than “ females wind off the web of 
the silkworm, and then weave the threads,” 
not as Pliny would interpret it, ‘‘ unravel the 
texture of the dress, and then weave it over 


ain. 

Thus we find that silk was known in Europe 
long before the mode of its production ; it was 
brought by caravans from China, and received 
its Latin name, sericum, from the Seres, who 
are supposed to have been the ancient in- 
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‘ Various 
erroneous opinions were en respecting 
its origin, and some critics have imagined that 
Virgil mistook it for cotton when he says, 


“ The distant Seres from their trees who cull 
The filmy fleeces of a wondrous wool.”—Georgics. 


But Pére du Halde has described a species of 
silk, of which he first communicated the know- 
ledge to modern nations, quite consistent with 
the description given by the poet. 

The progress of the silk manufacture was 
greatly impeded by the difficulty of procuring 
the raw material, which for a long time was 
exclusively produced in China, and was thence 
brought by caravans through the —— de- 
serts of Tartary to the shores of Caspian 
Sea, and thence through Persia to the Greek 
colonies in Asia Minor. Trade was neg- 
lected by the Roman emperors; and it was 
not until the age of the Antonines that the 
Romans began to pay any attention to the vast 
commercial resources which were to 
them by the possession of Alexandria. When, 
however, their attention was dirévted to the 
subject, they appear to have sedulously endea- 
youred to improve their advan: . 

Chinese histories inform us, that an ambas- 
sador from one of the Antonines came to their 


remote country for the of conclud 
F Nod thin te os 


a commercial treaty ; 

highly probable by the fact that Oriental com- 
modities became both plentiful and cheap un- 
der and after their dynasty. Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus informs us, in his age (a.p. 370) 


x Ph generally worn even by the 

native d in 
ment of the Eastern empire at a 
a long series of wars’ensued between the Per- 
sian sovereigns, who deemed themselves legi- 


timate of the power of Cyrus, and 
the Byzantine emperors, who wished them- 
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but not till she has 

cleat tlothes, which 
smell; she must not have 
mediately before, or have 


ma 

= and accordingly increase of 
fire, but she must carefully avoid 

smoke or raising a dust, which would 
offensive to these tender creatures, which m 
be carefully humoured before the first time 
casting their slough. Every day is to 

year, and has, —* ——— trig 4 
the morning is the spring, the mi 

day the summer, the evening the autumn, 

the night the winter.” 

The cessation of the demand for silk from 
the Roman empire — g | perplexed the 
nations of Central Asia, and in the reign of 
Justin I1., the successor of Justinian, a Sogdian 
embassy was sent to ——— oe for oo 

urpose of renewing and ex ancien 
—4 treaties. To their ise and 
dismay, they found that the culture of silk had 
made such p as to render Constantinople 

uite in St of — supplies; and 
they were orced to confess that the Byzantines, 
or, as they called them, the Romans, were not 
inferior to +4 a of —* —13* the 
management of the insects, or the man ture 
of the silk. 

Greece, but more especially the Peloponnesus, 
continued for several centuries to be the great 
silk-farm of Europe ; indeed, it was from the 
abundance and excellence of its mulberry-trees 
that the southern peninsula of Greece received 
the name of the Morea. Silk-weaving was 
carried to a pitch of excellence unknown before 
in the looms of Thebes, Corinth, and Argos ; 
an enlightened government alone was wanting 
to restore the pristine splendour of these cele- 
brated cities. But in the year 1147, Roger, one 
of - — pirates who founded dynasties 
in the south, after acquiring the kingdom of 
Sicily, began to sweep the shores of the Medi- 
terranean with his corsairs. Greece, helpless 
from the demoralization of its inhabitants, and 
left defenceless by a government, which simply 
to call feeble would be sadly to overrate its 
a, was a tempting prey to the plunder- 
ing Normans. Roger sacked Corinth, Athens, 
and Thebes, carrying off vast numbers of the 
inhabitants captive to Palermo; the ew 

land only 


could s themselves in a foreign 

by attending wo ther accustomed branch of in 
dustry; thus, by their means, the culture 
of the worm and the manufacture of silk were 
introduced into Sicily. From this island the 
art spread into Italy ; and Venice, Milan, Flo- 
aed teak Lucea, &c., were soon distin- 

or their success in raising silkw 

and for the extent and beauty of their moet 
factures of silk. 

_ In 1480 the silk manufacture was established 
in France, Louis XI. having invited workmen 





from Italy, who located themselves at Tours, 
The manufacture was not begun at Lyons unti] 
1620, when Francis I., ha got possession 


of Milan, prevailed 


superin 
The silk manufacture thus established soon 
acquired a wide and flourishing extension ; 
we cores — u = ri 
ity b — bigewy Louis ° 
Y her the silk-weavers of France 
enakneel the ——————— 
iples of uguenots, as were 
ey iniqui revocation of the Edict 
th 
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midable rivals to those of France. 
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is ingenuity—threw it aside for some 

—* — gave it to a friend as a 

hich — took any interest. 

by some means at length exhi- 
in authority, and 

aris. After a i 
ich M. Jacquard declares that 
tten his production, he 
y the Prefect of Lyons, who 
had not directed his attention 
of nets by machinery. He did 
ae ol the ¢ ——z to 
which prefect alluded ; net was, how- 
ever, produced, and this recalled the fact to 
his mind. The then rather p- 
torily desired him to produce the machi “7 
which this result had been effected. ° 
Jacquard asked three weeks for its completion, 
at the end of which time he brought his inyen- 
tion to the prefect, and, directing him to strike 
some part of the machine with his foot, a knot 
was added to the net. The ingenious con- 
trivance was sent to Paris, and an order was 
thence despatched for the arrest of the in- 
ventor. 

“Under Napoleon's arbitrary Government 
even the desire for the diffusion of —* 
ments was evinced in a most unconciliatory 
manner; and while inventions in the useful 
arts were sufficiently prized, no respect was 
paid to those persons by whom they were 
originated. Accordingly, M. Jacq found 
himself under the keeping of a gens-d’arme, 
4 whom he was to be conducted to Paris in 

haste, so that he was not permitted even to 
pu to provide himself with the requisites 

his sudden journey. When arrived in Paris 
he was required to produce his machine at the 
Conservatory of Arts, and submit it to the 
examination of inspectors. After this ordeal 
he was introduced to Bonaparte and to Carnot, 
the latter of whom said to him, with a look of 
incredulity—‘ Are you the man who pretends to 
this impossibility—who professes to tie a knot 
in a stretched string?’ In answer to this in- 
quiry the machine was produced and its opera- 
tion exhibited and explained. Thus strangely 
was M. Jacquard’s tirst mechanical experiment 
brought into notice and patronised. He was 
afterwatds required to examine a loom on 
which from twenty to thirty thousand francs 
had been ex , and which was employed 
in the production of articles for the use of 
Bonaparte. M. Jacquard offered to effect the 
same object by a simple machine, instead of 
the complicated one by which the work was 
met © be perform: ot and, improving om 8 

C aucanson, uc e mechani 
which bears his name. A ion of a thou- 
sand crowns was ted to him by the Govern- 
ment as a reward for his discoveries, and he 
retumed to Lyons, his native town. So vio- 
lent, however, was the opposition made to the 
introduction of his loom, and so great was the 
enmity he excited in consequence of his inven- 
ton, vy —* * a Long the greatest 

esc wi is life. The Conseil 
des Prud’ hommes, who are appointed to watch 
over the interests of the Lyonese trade, broke 
up his machine in the public piace ; ‘ the iron 
8 use his own on) was sold for iron— 

, Wood for wood, and he, its inventor, was 
felivered over to universal ignominy.’ The 
— and prejudice which caused the silk- 
gay if Lyons to destroy a means of assist- 

T labours, ble of being made a 
dispelled great benefit t t themselves, was not 
till the French began to feel the 
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scarcely possible 
they were closely examined, and we have 
for dealens Ut a merit, th * 

e uce 4 
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The lustrous nature of silk is al 


ee 
5 


ain silks so popular, and the same cir- 
has led to the extensive use of shot 
wer of the colours 
wer patterns are not very effective 
in silk, because the lustrous ground gives out 
too much light, and thus throws an unnatural 
object ; but this is avoided when 
the flowers are raised above the . 
the old worked satins and embroidered silks. 
The raised patterns, however, are very 
exhibited on the whole silks or satins, but they 
tly produced in 
nm shot in this materi 
echanical facilities for giving inequality of 
well as for artistic management of 
And here we may take an 
of noting that the French i 
y inferior to those of Irelan 
in brilliancy of colour and richness of effect, 
are neither so artistic, nor so 
pted to the material. 
to us that in all worsted work the 
were below the average both of the 
lish and the Germans. — 
not necessary to enter into the hi 
circumstances that led to the ns a | 
tion of the silk trade into 
the political causes which haye tended 
to check or to facilitate its p: 
is sufficient to say that in ka ding ; 
ture, inclu strength o 
d richness of texture, the English 
equal to the best foreign 
in tastefulness of design. 


ae 
———— we re 
advance that has been made in thi 


light and shade. 


lates of bank-notes.* The pat- 
drawn so as to fit the cir- 


land, or to inves- 


is tempered or hardened ; 
applied to the copper cylinder, 
on which it impresses even the most delicate 
lines of the pattern as finely and accurately as 
been cut h of. — 
uen 
sean sp 








of the articles se- 


We take as our first specimen 
lected by Mr. Wilson for the instruction of his 
in the Government School of Design at 
t-house, a striped pattern, which is ap- 
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t and North America. 

The Prussians and Germans send their own 

engraved on the cylinders, 

selected the groundwork ; 

uently done by the manufac- 

. Indeed, we believe that 

establishment in France for 

the cylinders used in 

, and this is not very extensive. 

attention, therefore, to the designs 

selected for the instruction 

in our own School of Design, 

that the ingenuity of Englishmen 

come in for some share of the praise 

by the precision of their mechanical 
execution. 

Stripes and all other running patterns are so 
much more readily and c y printed by the 
cylinder than by the hand, that we may very 
reasonably expect to find block-printing en- 

discarded in this branch of the art. 
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the transverse lines ; to the introduction of 
such a contrivance there are few who woul 
not have objected a priori ; and though in this 
pattern they have been used with considerable 
effect and success, yet the more we examine 
it the more we are convinced that the experi- 
ment was very hazardous. No one, however, 
can expect success who will not very often 
risk failure; and, in this instance the success 
has been complete, even though the danger was 
most imminent. From a close analysis of the 
ttern it would seem that the artist had been 
imself a little alarmed at the probable effect 
of diagonal interruptions to a perpendicular or 
columnar pattern, for there is something like 
an appearance of an after-thought in the con- 
trivance by which the angles at the points of 
decussation are broken, and in some degree 
hidden, by the rustic appearance of the stem 
and the flowers at the points of intersection. 
We look upon it, however, after all, rather as a 
specimen of successful daring than as an ex- 
ample to be proposed for imitation. The 





coloygs both of this pattern and of that to 
which we are about to direct attention are de- 
serving of notice. The ground is a very de- 
cided ultramarine blue, and the pattern is in a 
very powerful amber. It is a very suggestive 
exercise of the young designer’s taste to com- 
pare the effect of these colours in the first 
pattern, and in that of so very different a cha- 
racter to which we have next to direct atten- 
tion. It must, however, be noted that the 
shaded stripe in the second pattern is a deep 
black. The second pattern is evidently a de- 
sign of the columnar-flower class ; and here the 
awkwardness of the straight line is very slightly 
disguised by gentle curvatures in the stripe. 
Patterns of this kind are very common in Eng- 
lish dresses ; but in general our designers rarely 
= the rectilinear with anything like success : 
ey treat their curves with too bold and irre- 
gular a hand; for in a striped pattern, while 
it is desirable to hide the rectilinear for- 
mality, it is far from being advisable to destroy 
it altogether. No possible advantage can be 
ed from running one style too decidedly 
into another ; the chances are that the mixture 
will be an jncongruous jumble of both. In 
general the French have managed the ultra- 
marine blue with more taste and discretion 
than our English calico-printers; while that 
colour was the rage it seemed quite su fiicient 
to give it some conspicuous or overwh elming 
prominence in a pattern. It was even used as 
& spot pattern, producing precisely the effyect of 
mildew, or some other maculating pr cess, 
wherever it occurred. The combina tion of the 
ultramarine blue with amber was, during the 
last season, very popular in France; and we 
incline to think that it will not very soon 
cease to be fashionable. Some English imi ¢a- 
tors substituted for the amber a most glarin g 
and offensive orange : slight as was the } wowed . 





it sufficed to derange the whole harmony of the 


pattern. 
Chequered and plaided sense are 
by some to have been ved from 
bat, Os, OS ee See the older 
vention, having derived from the 
produced by interlacing strips of bark, 
was probably the first form of textile 
Some unsuccessful efforts were made 
French designers to found or 
of rustic patterns on this s origin of 
style, but the patterns were 
deficient in character and decision. If visite 
and chequers were a good style, which we more 
than doubt, it would perhaps be worth while to 
work out this idea ; as yet it has been 
by the designers too imperfectly to allow of any 
positive decision being pronounced. Some 
artists made the still more error of aim- 
ing at chequered patterns in which the 
of decussation should be hidden. It is per- 
fectly obvious that this could only be done by 
treating a plaid-ground as a species of lattice- 
work against which small ing plants 
might be trained. This, however, was not 
attempted ; and indeed, should it be 
we have very considerable doubts of its success. 
We shall now turn our attention to a calico 
pattern of a very different kind, which deserves 
to be noticed for the very artistic style in which 
the drawing is executed, The ground is russet 
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colour, of a iarly delicate shade; the 
branches are of a clear natural brown, and the 
leaves are of a bright but finely toned 
Altogether the management of the colour in this 
pattern displays exquisite taste and sound judg- 
ment; we doubt whether there was any 

in the Exposition which so well merited 
honour of being selected for the instruction of 
English designers. We earnestly 

those who feel interested in the subject to visit 
Somerset-house and examine this pattern for 
themselves; we especially direct atten- 
tion to the skill with * which the colours are har- 
monized, and particularly to the art inn 
in toning down the bright green of the . 
It may —— A 2 of patt 
was originall ish, and was er 4 
able in the tayo of Raymond, Kilburn, and 
Edwards, who may be ed as “the old 
masters” of the English School of Design in 
calico-printing. In the revolutions of fashion 
it is far from being improbable that this style 
may recover its former ; and, if so, 
we much doubt whether the to which 
we have directed attention 

_ We must here take the 
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specimens . This is one reason for their supe- 
nority over English designers. Nature 


i d indescribable harmonies, 
many delice iocated and disturbed by any 


which are A , 
rade interference ; and certainly no interference 
can be seater than that which dislocates the 


branch or flower from the source of its life, and 

i reparation for depicting it in its 

va ae t "ie well might * expect that 

it of a beautiful woman could be 

painted from her head after she had been 
illotined. 

We commence our examination of the 
selected silk patterns with one which unites in 
itself the merits of — — great 
inventive power, peculiar skill in adaptation, 





and the most perfect success. In general the 
patterns of textile fabrics, and more especially 
those of the French school, are the same on 
each side of a line drawn through the centre ; 
and in nearly all previous departures from this 
rule it was found that the deviation led into a 
complication of forms so as to render it difficult 
to find a point of view under which the pat- 
ten, when contemplated, would exhibit unity 
and totality of design. It must farther be re- 
marked, that artists have very often confounded 
unity with totality and totality with unity ; but 
they are quite different things, for a fragment 
or broken design would have unity or oneness if 
its component parts were consistent with each 
| other, while it would obviously want complete- 
ness; and, on the other hand, a whole might be 
made up of heterogeneous parts, and would, 
therefore, be obviously deficient in unity. In 
example before us the unity of the pattern 
results from its being to a very considerable 
extent evolved from a central mass, to which 
it returns back and terminates in a graceful 
cluster of flowers very near the point at which 
ithad commenced. ‘This evolution of pattern 
#8 an entire novelty, and, like Columbus's egg, 
—* astonished that it has never before 
*n tried by artists ; for the contrary process, 
or involution of pattern, is common enough, 
—* in fact is found more or less prevalent in 
all complicated designs. The obvious difficulty 
in this style of _Pattern is so to signalize the 
Point of evolution as to enable the eye to work 


out the design for itself without fati or 
difficulty, and at the same time to — 


— — 








thing like the affectation of trick or mystery. 
No two styles are more inconsistent than the 
artificial and the artistic, and no two are more 


evolution of pattern to avoi 
the main design, and yet if it be simple it will 
be necessary to introduce accessories, which 
have always a tendency to destroy both unity 
and completeness. Both difficulties have been 
met and conquered in the design before us. 
The main design, though sufficiently complex, 
is very easily seized when once the eye has 
found the true point of starting or d ure ; 
and the accessories are held in such due and 
complete subordination, that one cannot easil 
discover how any of them could be dis 

with. Even the bird, which is certainly the 
most obvious introduction, has by its position 
and posture a direct reference to the —s 
conception. Patterns in this style would tell 
with great effect in damasks, and in any 
material where the design would exhibit a 
bright gloss on a dark ground ; but they would 
be very ineffective except a strong contrast 
could be obtained between the pattern and the 
ground. In our last part we gave an engraving 
of steél inlaid with gold, in which the pattern 
was to some extent evolved like that before us; 
but in the steel pattern the point of departure 
was not so strictly fixed, and, indeed, need not 
have been, for the damasked steel was an unit 
in itself, while the silk pattern has to be re- 
peated over a large extent of surface. The 
ground in this design is straw colour, but the 
pattern contains a great variety of colours, all 
of which tend to increase its distinctness. 

The next pattern to which we have to direct 
attention, is in a more simple but scarcely less 
effective style. The ground isa rich blue, and 
the whole of the pattern is a bright gold colour. 





In the design the most remarkable merit is, the 
judicious m ement and subordination of the 
accesssories tt is a common error to superadd 
flowers to fanciful forms, without taking care 
to adapt the spirals of the flowers to the curva- 
ture of the forms. The artist in this instance has 
very cleverly harmonized the one with the other. 
The next pattern(see next col.) is, perhaps, more 
effective than artistic, and, perhaps, owes not a 
little of its success to the beauty of its colours. 
The ground is of lilac, the ornaments are of a 
rich amber colour, and the flower is a bright 
blue. The flower must here be regarded as an 
accessory ; and as such it is disproportionately 
large, and is likely to excite more attention 
than the main design. This disadvantage is, 
indeed, to some extent obviated by giving it a 
more subdued hue ; and certainly when viewed 
in the piece is as striking an example of trico- 
loured silk as has been brought under our notice. 
It is interesting to compare its effects in outline 
with the one before it, the forms predominating 
in the one, and the flowers in the other. Every 
one will see that the latter pattern is the more 
dependent for its effects on colour. The former 
would tell in a damask, and is 








graceftt if displayed in a bicelour pattern. Ti 
ina : 

appears probable that the —* 
—— prove effective if the ground colour were 
dark, and the forms and flowers given in some 
of the light brilliant hues; we have seen a 
ign in this style on some poplins, 
were exceedingly rich and graceful. 
Indeed we should recommend artists to copy 
these, and several of the other patterns we have 
given with varieties of colour, because they 
will thus learn how to render their manage- 
ment of colour subservient to the illustration of 
their drawing and the development of their 
design. It is too common with manufacturers 
to look upon designs merely as vehicles for dis- 
playing the richness and variety of their dyes, 
when in fact the colours should rather be 
deemed the subordinate means by which the 
design is brought into view, and placed under 
the immediate i of a spectator. We 
ive a pattern of remarkable beauty in its co- 
ours, but in which the colours all tend to the 
effective illustration of the design. The ground 
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Several specimens of this texture have 

exhibited both in London and Manches- 

ter, but the production has not acquired the 

favour and popularity in England which it has 

won in France. We do not quite comprehend 

the cause of this difference in the appreciation 

of a beautiful by the people of the two 

countries, y as some of the specimens 

were, both in design 

fully equal to the finest that 

at the Parisian Exhibition. 

shown two pieces of this tex- 

by Mr. wabe, designed for win- 

ing, which nothing that we saw in 

at all compete with. The speci- 

eee wnsene sents in our engraving is of a 

deep maroon » on which the leaves are 
raised of wa in moderate relief. 

aving y at considerable 

length the geveral subject of paper- hangings, we 

need not, on the present occasion, 

involved in the use of this species of 

— ~ French * for 

ve tapestry as origin 

of be mans rg and oy boa aad 2* 

duced patterns which, in their style, have a 

the desi em 


soon got over, for there 
the central form which 
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examine the | little importance, would really produce so dif- 





dissonance of form in the component 
would certainly produce a very eel ot 
imperfect result. It must be remembered that 
-hangings are viewed as stationary ob- 
but that textile fabrics are, for the most 
pests seen in motion, for the idea of suspension 
artistic economy always involves more or less 
of the idea of motion. Hence there is not 
the same necessity for taking in the totality 
of a design for paper at one glance, as there 
is for the immediate conception of the com- 
pleteness of a design for textile fabrics. It 
may be fairly questioned whether the limits to 
this law should be very rigidly interpreted, and 
whether the designer for paper-hangings may 
not, to some extent, assume the privileges of a 
pictorial artist, and hazard the production of 
some of the effects either of frescoes or water- 
colour drawings. We do not intend to give 
any — —* on this knotty t, be- 
cause that we hold strict definition to be a very 
serious evil when applied to the arts of design ; 
but we may be tted to suggest that there 
is some danger of confusion arising if an at- 
tempt should be made to enrich a pattern, pri- 
marily based on a tapestry design, with effects 
borrowed from frescoes or water-colour paint- 


The design under our consideration has the 
merit of being very suggestive ; it at once shows 
itself susceptible of many variations, not merely 
in the colours but in the forms. This illustrates 
a difficulty which has often presented itself to 
the minds of those who have paid much atten- 
tion to the copyright of design, namely, the 
difficulty of defining with precision and accu- 
racy what are the elements which constitute 
novelty in a pattern. Many minor variations 
of this design would be mere imitations; and 
yet a little consideration will show that varia- 
tions, which to the initiated would appear of 


ferent an effect from the original as to result in 
almost complete novelty. And here we must 
be permitted to say, that in nothing has the 
taste of Mr. Wilson, the Director of School 
of Design, who was intrusted with the purchase 
of articles for the use of that establishment 
from the Parisian Exposition, been more appa- 
rent than in his selection of patterns suggestive 
of a new style, as well as meritorious in their 
ee of design. 

Turn we now to a paper-hanging of a v 
gorgeous and beautiful character’ ‘The pa 
is white, the ornaments a rich crimson, the 
leaves of the involved flower pattern are a 
natural green, the flowers a bright blue, and 
the berries red. In this design the ornaments 
of form combine very gracefully with the 
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flower and fruit pattern, though they d 

to the natural branching any ixmedinte 
or perceptible relation. The white ground is 
richer in its effect than is usual in papers of this 


style, and the crimson 
ering and fruitage. 


subordinate 
Like the preceding, this design has the merit 
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toned down, would have been in strict 
vie eee ign, and would, in fact, 

n reg » a8 the artist clear! i it 
to be, as merely the chain or bond which ie 
the parts . There is much significance 
and force in the re-entrant spirals, which are 
of late very sparingly employed by desi 
though they may be so treated as to 
very pleasing combinations. It may be noted 
as er novel, that in this 1 
blank centre, which, while on 
detracts from the unity of 
not in the slightest degree interfere with i 
totality and com i 
arrangement of flowers in this design meri 
high praise for the grace and lightness of their 
effect; and on close examination they will be 
found to harmonize very completely with the 
spirals of the ornament, 

ae net uninstructive to “4 
we have been just examining with one 
instead of a:40d an, presents the central 
piece as the main object of the design. This 
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the 
id —— fe iad m tapestry as the | the effect of a single entablature. This effect 


_o % which the | entire face of the wall, when taken as a unity, , that is 
e reverse 





; — and an ap- wall one e panel. The effect may be 

basis of design the, domain of fhe * pleasingly oe 2 many * 5 
alism e arabesque, for instance er 

Rithough wot quite Bee Doe Se See forms of La Renaissance, and in the 


school of Louis XV., and making too close 
> approach to panelling, there are some 
striking merits in this d r particularly in 
the successful treatment of adjuncts and subor- 
dinates. The style, however, to which it 
belongs is one far more — to panellin 
where each piece must, a unit by itse 
than to repeated pattern, where, in addition to 
completeness, some links of connexion are im- 
peratively required. We may add, that the 
size of this pattern in the original appears to us 
rather limited, and that hence arises some 
ce of confusion and crowding. Itshould 
3 further remarked, that the introduction of 
ures, of vases, and other artistic objects into 
paper-hangings is one of very dubious pro- 
le because the objects themselves enter 

















into use as parts of domestic decoration ; 
itis a clear error to bring at the same time 
under the eye both the original and the repre- 


sentation. 
We have placed two designs here together 
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The deep and extremely rich bordering for 
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of its colour. 
reddish bro upon a blue ground ; the 
for the purpose of showing how successfully eullins banaenaahe tne @ dull red, toned in 
the French artists have treated the subject of | the extremities to a bright pen The 
closely covered patterns; a branch of art | management of the colouring is very 


‘ l 
\ 5 
dies limited will 
wall-paper, which we now place before our its parts than our li space us 
readers, is ually —2 for the lavish | to bestow upon it. The upper line, which has 
re- 


wealth of its design, and the extreme simplicity | no decoration but circular spots, may be 
All the dark parts azo in. clear gevied on loading th ove Dee Oe Ree eae 


clever | themselves, 


subdued style of Louis XIV. It would be very 


— to apartments where the wall can 
taken in 5 ae ce; for instance, 
an 


ap 

be to 
closets, boudoirs, - -TOOMS ; me 3 
large apartments the cornering would - 
effective, because it would be a framework not 
conve instantaneously the notic.. of en- 
closure. ** corn ”” are not, however, 
new; we saw similar contrivances 
in ents had been furnished previous 
to the Revolution. In the specimen we have 


iven there are but two colours, blue and black ; 


ft would, therefore, bea patter Mg 
rdering to a 

We have bean Sihienbdl that these tam 

are rarely used when the ceilings are not de- 
corated ; and as this latter is as yet a very novel 
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merits 2 more minute analysis 
allow 


ery . 
of paper-hangings which has hitherto been | and artistic, it brings out the design with the | cruciform flowers and reticulated rhomboids, 
very much neglected. Here the designer for | most — effect, and with a —**— Another line of scrolls is so contrived as to 
papers will make his nearest app to the | such as ‘we have rarely seen excelled. There | suggest the notion of —— and 
i ing gorgeous and massive in the con- | these suspensory points, thus 


designer of textile fabrics, particularly printed 


tro- 
‘ is something - — 
ealicoes, chintzes, and furniture cottons. The ception of the design, which produces a very duced, appear in the next line, carrying with 
papers we have taken are very effective in the stimulating effect on the —— It is | them a system of wires or linked rods, from 


original, but the reduced size in which we are suggestive of some antique cornice with rich 


forced to present them must, to some extent, | hangings, and would require to be used with | of great beauty, and with just enough of diver- 
prevent a full appreciation of their merits. aE > a fing ehecactet, of alee it sity to establish a claim to sisterhood. 
paper triking 


.papers are the most popular with the | would be an adjunct that would quite absorb 
operative classes of the Parisian population, | the interest of the principal. While the de- 
probably because they give to a room a more tails of the design not only bear, but seem cal- 
furnished appearance than looser patterns would | culated to invite very close examination, the 


afford. We may here notice that we saw but | effect of distance does not at all take from its | merely for itself, but for the hin 
one specimen of the single-coloured damasked | j; i —8 ; on the contrary, it will be | it is rife to foster and 


We admire Sis patter of bordssing, 
e the rising 


ianpesing grandeur im 
—* Which have aequired some popularity in | found that the reticulated rhomboids between | for domestic decoration. We haps to see the 


d; they appear to us decided failures | the flowers in the upper bordering produce 


loi ad, Tespect: they give to rooms a painful | most pleasure when viewed at a distance and how sual the see—thek 3 Senne a 





look of emptiness, vacuity, and chilliness, which from This design one which the | brought within the scope not 
18 not tolerable even in the midst of summer. King of the "French nay = as of supe- | but of Science, and both ..walls ceilings 
Desides, the ing of any stati object | rior merit, and we are glad that our admiration have their ornaments subjected to the influence 
# evidently a blunder, for the merit of - | of it has received the sanction of royal taste. | of recognised principles. 
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Js to derive effects from constant variations 
of lig 
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ht and shade. —— 
derings to paper-hangings have recentl 7 ‘ 8 Em 
— tater “calt| SP Oana pe) 
Benn imens of paper-hangings in the Fren J wo * 
Position there was one which struck us as LWP’ Y y 
Y to give considerable effect to a papered ~~ “wi ree “SVE 
wall, | 6 (G2) 
on which the decorator was unwilli 09 ; 
use s Ae 
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into use, would have the effect of giving to the 
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We turn next to a bicolour border of blue 
and brown, quite different in character from 
that which we have been examining, and wa- 


the reason of the very favourable 
Closer investigation, 
the curves all belong 
and that, while an 

been introduced b 

ifie characters, there is no suc 
from the primary law of the curve as 
inharmonious discrepancy. There 

difficulty to be got over in esti- 

merit of piece of bordering, and 

difficulty of judging the effect of a 

which is constructed for * especial 

of disgui the points of repetition 
a ioe “9 engraving, which 

only gives the main design simply and by it- 
self. In this and in several —< pieces a 
a ed at the Exposition, the 

ition ites , co far from producing 
anything like an idea of sameness or weariness, 
was actually sought for by the eye as a key to 
the interpretation of the pattern itself. Viewed 
isolated and alone, the design loses much of its 
; it is essentially cursive, and we are 
soememinie’ 0 conte Sa. it pew bem.o 
hierostyphic. Reniesinn fe, how- 
om ‘mare likely — ** —* 
England, for as yet t eye is 
posetionat seeking ed 

long continuity of design 
borderings for the ration of 

patterns of this kind, 

» might be used with 

is sufficient com- 

e that views them 

variety to prevent 

weariness which results from viewing co- 
position. This design 
x ing helps us to re- 
h se writers on what 
points of artistic deco- 
y insist that every 

set limits to the 
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disuse and oblivion. Now, the first bordering 
which we have copied is in itself as perfect as 
the very best of the papers which we have 
given in the preceding part of the article, and 
would not be found ineffective if applied by 
itself to an otherwise naked wall. fact it 
ble, though we doubt whether 
desirable, to make oe al 
subordinate and the ngs 

princi It is unfortunately too true that 

a similar reverse of relation is sometimes found 
to take place in frames and pictures, but not as 
we hend from precisely the same reasons. 
We believe that borderings to paper-hangings 
have been rather too hastily discarded by 
some of our English domestic decorators. 
It has long been our belief that they could 
| be made very valuable adjuncts in reliev- 
ing the monotony of a flat wall, and that 
they could be made to lend very effective 
| assistants to mouldings, cornices, and stucco. 








The simple gold and silver beadings 
have been recently introduced ~~ 
us very tame, cold, and uumeaning. A style 


here 

away seven-eighths of their existence. In 
Prunes —— style of domestic decoration 
is pre-eminently oe page 2. in England, 
whenever artistic is brought to bear on 
the ornamenting of houses, it would seem as if 
the first principle was to treat intellect as an 
interloper, and to discard everything which 
would give people the trouble of exercising 
their reasoning faculties. This is one of 

causes of that tameness of eng aden ag which 
we have been afflicted in pp? | ch of Art, 
both high and low, but most signally in every. 
thing that has relation to domestic decora- 





The next border to which we have to direct 
attention is a very happy imitation of the 
effects of wood-carving. In this design the 
colour of the ground is old oak, and, by a judi- 
cious use of bold and broad relief, the pattern 
appears to be raised work of the same material. 
In this and in many other instances we find 
the French artists far more daring in the free 
use of bold relief than their brethren in Eng- 
land. There is great simplicity and great 
chasteness in this design, which recommend it 
at once to notice. Considerable care has been 
bestowed upon the drawing, and the harmony 
of the proportions will at once strike the most 


first we engraved and noticed, it is cornicial in 
its character, but, unlike that deep and in- 
volved design, it tells its story at a glance. It 
may be objected that its design has too near an 
affinity with cornice ; and, when viewed merely 
in simple outline, as it necessarily must be in 
our engraving, we feel that there is some 
plausible appearance for the charge; but 
viewed in colour, this defect disappears, and it 
is found to be one of the most effective border- 
ings in the whole collection. 

efore we dismiss this subject we feel bound 
to say that many of these objects would, pro- 
bably, have escaped our notice in the Ex- 
position had not our attention been called to 
them by the Director of the English School of 
Design. We shall not be able to give more 
than a few specimens of the various articles 
which the liberality of the Government ena- 
bled him to procure in Paris for the improve- 
ment of our English schools. We trust that 
the attention of the public will be directed to 
the exertions which have been made ; and it 
gives us great pleasure to record that the 
acquisition of these treasures has already pro- 
duced a most beneficial result on the pupils in 
he School of Design at Somerset-house—an 











casual observer. This pattern may also be 
ranked among those which are t of a style: 
it is suggestive of many combinations whi 
would give abundance of variety, and more 
particularly of imitations of rustic work. This 
is a border which tells well on a simple wall, 
and yet is very suitable to a wide variety of 
paper-hangings. We think, however, that it 
would be most effective when combined with 
panels or imitations of wainscot. 

The last paper-bordering which we deem it 
necessary to notice is one of very Laser Pie 
chaste design. It is bicolour, the ground 
purple and the ornaments scarlet, Like the 


improvement which, to a manufacturing and 
commercial nation, is worth the cost of the 
articles acquired by Mr. Wilson ten t 

times told.* 


* And here we desire to lay some stress v 
fact, that, inasmuch as these designs 
perty, it is the earnest wish of the excellent and 
plisbed Director to render them, as far as possi 
available for public advantage. When private indivi - 
duals make purchases they are directly interested 
keeping them as exclusive as they can. At the School 
of Design, however, the case is the very opposite; the 
object being to augment taste and to facilitate improve- 
ments on the part of manufactures—any 
turer or artisan may examine, without restriction, the 
whole of the articles acquired for the nation out of Mt 
national purse. We trast this great source 
will be as freely resorted to as it is freely offered. There 
is no class to whom it may not be largely usefal: to the 
producer whose means are less extensive than bis 
desires, it offers a rich mine; while to wealthier mea 
it supplies a valuable auxiliary. 

In a word, then, it cannot be too widely and geee 
rally known, that one great purpose of the Government 
School of Design is, to provide a depository 
really good productions, from all parts of the 
may be examined freely and without cost. 
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— one in which the pattern closely 


imates to a cornice in its general cha- 


—* the objects on it being very strongly 





class of ornaments is invested with the charac- 
ters which are peculiar to another. It must be 
confessed, however, that the French artist has 
successfully struggled with this difficulty, for 
the cornicial character is kept so subdued as to 
be manifestly the subordinate, while it so com- 
bines with the dominant elements of paper 
decoration as to appear to grow out of them. 
The design is one which owes little if any of its 
effect to colouring; its chief merit is obviously 
in the harmony of its forms. For this reason 
we are dis to er a3 one of * 
suggestive of the designs for paper-bordering in 
the entire collection, and we think that it is one 
which well deserves to be closely examined by 
the student, And here we may remark, that 
analysis of patterns is one of the most useful 
exercises for a young designer. He must not 
only regard the success of general effect, but he 
must at once resolye that generality into its 
constituent parts, and see in what degree each 
element has contributed to the ultimate result. 
For such an exercise no better materials could 
be found than the paper-hangings, cornerings, 
and borderings which we have had under exa- 
mination ; and we are sure that such an analysis 
would suggest new combinations not merely for 
paper, but for all the materials that enter into 
the wide domain of decorative art. We should 
also wish to direct the attention of students to 
the differences in the designs appropriated to 
different materials, and particularly to the dif- 
ference between those for paper-hangings and 
for textile fabrics. We need not dwell upon 
the distinctions, which are, indeed, sufficiently 
obvious ; but we recommend the tracing of them 
out as a useful part of that training which is 
most essential to a young artist, we mean the 
education which he works out for himself. 
Among the articles of domestic decoration, 
— by Mr. Wilson from the French 
position for the use of our School of Desi 
at Somerset-house, the cornices deserve to 





especially noticed. That which we have copied 
# composed of gilt metal on a ground of green 
—* the gilding of the metal being effected 
y the electro-plating process. It will be seen 

—22 style is rather a subdued variety of 
e which bears the name of Louis XIV., and 
| ayy extent goes back to the simple forms of 
4 nce. We copy another, which is 

sil’ More subdued in its character, though by 
ny less rich in its effects. The use of 
ons, of course, presupposes that 





the rooms which they are used to decorate are 


sulliciently lofty to admit of this style of orna-. 





t bordering to which we wish to direct ; brought out by the contrasts of colour. This 
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is a species of design which we always look 
upon with some suspicion, because is 
generally a tendency to inconsistency when one 


ment, We have remarked in Paris that therooms 
tenanted by the middle classes are generally 
more lofty than those of England, and are 
therefore more easily ventilated in summer, 
and capable of being kept at a more equable 
temperature in wintey, In a sanitory point of 
view there can be nothing worse than low 
ceilings: they always lead to the peril and in- 
convenience of dratts; the heated air in win- 
ter, instead of ascending to the upper part of 
the room, and thus continuing to preserve an 
equable warmth, makes its escape through 
every door that opens, and through every 
chink and crevice of the apartment. Cor- 
nices in France enter into the domestic 
ornaments of classes that rarely indulge 
in such decorations in this country; we 
should wish that our style of domestic arthi- 
teture were so far modified as to allow of the 
more extensive application of the decorated 
cornice, for the result would not only add to 
the beauty of the apartments, but greatly con- 
tribute to the health of the inhabitants, Since 
the Exposition closed, the upholsterers of Paris 
have introduced a new and very effective style 
of decoration, which has much to commend it, 
in domestic economy. Their iron bedsteads 
are so constructed as easily to receive and 
support cornices of their metal, papier mdché, 
or chauvre impermeable, and to receive the most 
exquisite systems of drapery. ‘These bed- 
steads have a lightness and elegance which 
our massive edifices (for they are rather build- 
ings than bedsteads) of rosewood and ma- 
hogany can never attain; they are convenient 
of transport, easily taken down, and easily put 
together again; and, for reasons which will 
readily suggest themselves to the reader, the 
advantage of being able to take a bedstead 
readily to pieces, and examine all its joints, 
crevices, and spots on which dust may lodge, is 
too obvious to be further insisted upon. 


Cornicial decoration appears to have been 
originally of Gothic invention, and it enters 
very largely into the style of ornament belong- 
ing to the older Norman. ‘There are some, 
however, who assign it a far earlier date, and 
derive it from the shrines and adyta of the an- 
cient temples, asserting that it is primarily 
designed to aid in s ing the notion of an 
edifice within an editice. But, however reason- 
able such a hypothesis may be, it is unques- 
tionable that the purpose to which cornices 
subserve in modern times is very far removed 
from such an original intention, just as hang- 
ings and curtains, which were primarily derived 
from the coverings of tents, and, therefore, in- 
timated a direct purpose of concealment, are 
very often employed in localities where the 
slightest idea of secrecy would be inadmissible. 
There is, probably, no part of domestic docora- 
tion which shows more strongly the necessity 
of cultivating the art of adoring private man- 
sions and residences as an art, than the use 
and abuse of cornices. They are very seldom 
taken into account in the general plan for the 
furnishing and fitting up of the room in which 
they are employed, and when introduced they 
have too frequently the effect of superfluous 
afterthought. It would be a very advantageous 
exercise to pupils in the School of Design, to 
employ them in giving plans for the decorations 
of supposed rooms, to examine with what suc- 
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cess they have accommodated the i 
colour of the walle to the spuds et oe 


eS ones 


is 


England, are 
than crowded cabinets of monstrosities 
congruities, in which a correct taste is offended 
at every step and every glance. For the most 
part our rooms are over-furnished; we have 


quite as obstinately defended ;”’ to 
labyrinths which were formed required that 
the adventurous visitor should be furnished 
with the clew of Ariadne, and even when thus 
aided it would be difficult to avoid the of 
encountering some monster of noni 

character, compared with which the Minotaur 
itself would be qualified for the peace establish- 
ment of prosaic realities. In the decorations of 
rooms, and indeed in all forms of ornament, the 
ideas most closely associated with pleasurable 
emotions are those of totality and unity; every 
discordant assemblage of unharmonious parts, 
whether in a object or a one, 
necessarily produces an unpleasant ton the 
educated eye, It is often curious to observe 
how sensible even the uneducated eye is to 
minor * of * t, and how even a 
change which it is not always or, perhaps, 
possible to point mb Cdadeuiaion, oh pro- 
duce a jar of exactly the same character as a 
harsh discord in music. Everybody's experi- 
ence has taught them that there are servants 
who, when intrusted with the cleaning and 
arrangement of a room, will leave it with an 
appearance of untidiness, in spite of all the 
cares they may have bestowed upon setting it 
to rights; there are, on the contrary, others 
oo —— aptitude or from 
special training e eye, will so even 
page ny PG 

t to 

of the most superb saloon. And here we may 
mention, that at the tion Schools of 
Liverpool, so long as they were conducted on 
the national system, the children were trained 
to this exercise of the eye; and we were equally 
surprised and gratified to see how quickly even 
the youngest could detect the slightest devia- 
tion from order in the arrangement of the tables 
and forms of the school-room. Unfortunately 
these schools have since under a different 


ement, which is far from being conspicu- 
ous for a love of onder elther in this respect or 
in any other. 


Cornicial decoration eniers much more 
largely into the architecture of ecclesiastical 
interiors in Catholic churches than it does in 
Protestant of worship. Now that a 
taste for religion, or at least for the outward 
forms and what may be called the materialities 
of religion, is rapidly spreadi F 
a naga o eal aes Se beatae 
to render the subsidiary decorations consistent 
with the ancient edifices. —— yg ang 
pon “ th einai ation tte 
sance, or even in the st 
— Norman and mediaeval cothededla, 


naged by the house-decorator. 
It is only within the last few 


og tenn 
carpets have come into general use in France ; 
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" or rather more than semi- 
semi-tranispereclain. But the merit which 


position < 
on. We particularly notice the 
arrangement and position because we have re- 
marked that most of our English flower 
terns are deficient in these particulars, w 
jowever trifling in appearance, have really 
great influence in fixing the character of a pat- 
tern. On more than one occasion we have 
stated our belief that this is in a great measure 
to be accounted for ‘by our artists having had 
the habit of drawing from cut flowers, while 
the French almost invariably draw from the 
growing plants in situ. In the design before us 
every stem and tendril has its own natural 
curve; there is not a leaf or tal distorted 
from the position which it holds in the living 
t. We should strenuously recommend our 
Sower-peinters in the different branches of 
decorative art to study attentively the oa 
on this vase, for it is a decisive proof of the 
superior effect oe is — from —— 
from the livi ant. e grow exhibi 
even in the colvariens outline which we have 
given ex inary skill in the combination 
and harmonizing of forms; but in the vase 
itself the taste with which the natural hues of 
the flowers are blended and relieved will be 
found even more worthy of admiration. It is 
a very common fault in English porcelain to 
overlay flower —* with colour, and bring 
out stronger and more glaring tints than as 
to the originals in nature; indeed, the Fren 
artists do not always avoid this besetting sin ; 
and we noticed more than one floral pattern in 
the Exposition, where the design was sadly 
marred by over-colouring in the execution. 
In the vase before us this error has been com- 
pletely avoided: the colours of the flowers are 
subdued and toned down so as to have the 
effect of being seen through a soft atmosphere; 
and this, of course, suggests a pleasurable as- 





















sociation, which is not without weight and sig- 
nificance in the estimate of the general effect. 
And here we must repeat what we have already 
had occasion to mention in our notice of the 
Potteries, the very pleasing variation of floral 
decoration, of which we saw a specimen at 
Copeland’s ; the colours were subdued so low 
as to produce the im ion that the flowers 
were seen through the medium of a soft haze 





distinct from the body curve, and this necessi- 
tates some provision for the lines of junction 





and transition. Generally speaking, we do not 
like the vases of two or more very distinct 
curves so well as those in which the difference 
of curve is so slight as not to the eye to 
to a check at points of tion, when 
there must be always more or less of 4 jarring 
effect. In the vase before us ible in- 
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culty, by a skilful and 

the . The 

curve in their general oufli 
fully break its-uniformity by 
tations, and thus by a designed im 
strict geometric outline prev 
with the neck curve from being immediatel 
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ot light mist, and the general result was ex- of the handles is v d 
tiated pleasing. We should be glad to see | quite original. Al the vase is one of same effect as the glowing of the 
this g 
this style attaining the popularity and celebrity admirable form ; if it has any defect, we The 
which it well merits, for the staring flower should say that the eye feels the want of a h 
patterns, which are so common, always produce th or t, and that the neck curve 
on us the effect of jarring harshness. wot en soar —_ — of 
Before leaving this exquisite vase, we must 3 ——⏑—— —— i on? portion 
give our ; : ; was intended to rest simply on its ust 
opinion that its merit, so far as form is | fypm, e have seen copies of form in 
concerned, does not in any way depend upon | ¢he Beauvais ware, and found it far more effec- band 
ts size, The form is just as applicable to the tive thant we could have anticipated and we the 
smallest ornamental vases as to the large size in | should think it one that would be successful in than 
Wothe fond en executed. Butsize is essential | many varieties of material. the 
oder tallow of every flower being painted i with A ber a ao — * isitely 2 
I : rs ae 
——— es He pe indeed, signs for form as of —— in | uninstructed eye; and, instead of abruptly 
tom in. 0 redeaed 8 oat is Rae their artistic value and effect than designs of finishing, it in corsied.cn by the ancetion, Snell 
tive, At the same ti .h tha’ do pattern. Our French ok ort have only | lost, one scarcely knows how, in the volute. 
nt hid any definite patizn to be requiaite to | Nace laces the collection extibit fet more | anes Sterner, but with fevers dilation ; and 
the f : ae . vases co ex more | same character, but with reverse ; an 
slam pertieciens steak nae Ce a ee with this, of course, prevents the occurring of any 
decoration, The elongated curve allows a free _——_ ——— HAE Hee 4 harshness at the points of contact. —— 
introduction of the : the co , than they do of the know! of ansation is peculiar! ; we, ever, 
lants which rent eee and stems of the | of effect to be derived from form and outline. facline £0 think ‘the handles a trifle too ornate 
oy Lemay greatly contributes to the effect of | without 8 far My pracy 4 prin + are well orate, Sant but few 
amateur Paris, asserts with our opinion. summit 
me, ese which we have been consi every raze auld be fiat etimated by the pro- is the most and not the least meri- 
* —— and —* therefore, place | jection of its shadow, in order —* judg- | torious part of design. and might, * 
= F —*3 — * by the. — of ai —8R* od decora- —2 pve of ansation. hat 
nih w:, Here the form is more complicated than cn, ve tee of that our artists | Elaborate form is in this instance accom- 
in the y 
nevase which we have just had under ourcon- | for the Potteries stand much more in need of elaborate pattern. It would, how- 
» for the neck curve is mathematically training in designs for form than in designs for ever, be a mistake to suppose that the two are 
» nt entices ‘ 
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ssenufnetared would 
be so very expensive 
as to di its 
introduction into this 
country. Weshould 
strenuously recom- 
tes of our 
en manu- 
facturers of Stafford- 
shire and Worcester- 
shire, when they visit 
London, to examine 
this beautiful speci- 
a pleasing novelty in their art. And 
must take an opportunity of noticing 
efforts made by the School of Design 
extensive materials for the instruction 
of designers in porcelain, and our earnest hope 
that the manufacturers will second their efforts 
largely contributing to the Museum of 


which is now formed under the 
tendence of the inte t Director, the 
Mr, Wilson. It would cost the 

trifle to send models of 


more than repaid by the 

to make new combinations 

, and at no distant time they 

reap 8 still richer reward from the gradual 
ion of a taste for decorative art. 
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engraving exhibits that portion 
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United States of America. We state as a fact 
within our own knowledge, that there are 
very few establishments for the instruction of 
the middle classes in England supplied with 
teachers competent to conduct pupils through 
a course even of ———— mathematies. 
Until this gross and glaring defect be remedied, 
we fear that our Schools of Design will not 
— all the good which has been expected 
rom them. Artists cannot be made * a 
practice and copying; it is necessary to store 
the mind with — as well as to train the 
hand to skilful delineation and execution. We 
are well aware of the general impression among 
English artists, that a rigid adherence to mathe- 
matical forms is very likely to produce stiffness 
and formality ; but we are persuaded that this 
erroneous prejudice has arisen from the servile 
copying of certain established curves, and the 
consequent abandonment of ting new 
curves, or rather new varieties of eurve. The 
circle is the only curve which admits of no 
variation ; but the varieties of the other conic 
sections—the parabola, the hyperbola, and the 
ellipse—are countless and inexhaustible. We 
observed in walking through the show-rooms 
of the dealers in porcelain, and even of earthen- 
ware, in various parts of France, but particularly 
at Paris and Sévres, that it was exceedingly 
rare to find a curve deficient in its geometric 
proportions: we cannot pay the same compli- 
ment to the great bulk of the porcelain manu- 
factured in England. 


The French, like ourselves, have frequently 
tried the experiment of introducing rectilinear 
instead of curvilinear forms into glass and 
porcelain. In all cases the results have been 
utterly detestable. Nature herself has sug- 
gested the curvilinear form for all vessels of 
capacity; and though we are far from insistin 
that the idea of utility forms a necessary an 
essential component part of the idea of beauty, 
yet we strenuously contend for the principle, 
that an adaptation of form to ultimate pur- 
pose is a most important ingredient in every 
estimate of fact, and that it is in many cases 
the dominant ingredient of almost involuntary 
decision. 

When we discussed this subject in a pre- 
vious number we intimated our opinion that the 
French manufactures were superior to those of 
England, in the chemical combinations and ap- 

lications of colour. All subsequent inquiries 
ave tended to confirm this opinion ; and we 
fear that the day has not yet arrived when the 
Potteries will be able to boast of their Henrys 
and their Daltons, and when the chemical im- 
| provements in the colouring of fictile materials 
will rival the wondrous advancements which 
we have witnessed in the printing of textile 
fabrics. We have repeated our examination of 
the best specimens of gilding produced at the 
Sévres manufactory, and have 2 them 
with those of England ; and we have forced 
to the conclusion that the French are in - 
sion of the secret of some process — 
to our manufacturers, which gives the bur- 
nished gold on their porcelains a brilliancy and 
—* which areas yet unrivalled in an 
other country. We know not whether this is 
to be ascribed to superior knowledge of chemi- 
cal combinations, or to superior skill in certain 
rocesses of manipulation ; but we suspect that 
th causes have conjoined to —— this 





oa At the same time it is only justice 
to add, 


that we have seen recent s ens of 
gilding produced at Minton’s and Ridgway’s, 
which are vast improvements on the articles 
produced a very few years ago. In connexion 
with this subject it gives us sincere pleasure to 
witness the efforts that have been made to 
establish a College of Chemistry; such an in- 
stitution would be far more valuable to the 
country than a score of sugar islands or a con- 





schools in the rest of | tinent of colonial dependencies. There are i 
and most of the schools in the | Britain materials of manufactures which have 





never yet been made available, but which, we 
have no doubt, might, by the of chemi- 
cal science, be rendered available for man 
would increase the amount of employment for 
the industrious, and greatly extend the 

ity of the entire community. 

e’s admirable work on the “ Industrial 
Resources of Ireland’ contains abundant proof 
of our possessing the materials for a vast acces- 
sion to national wealth, which have been 
hitherto too much disregarded. We have rea- 
son to believe that this is signally the case in 
respect to the materials proper to be worked up 
in fictile ware. It is generally known 
68 ae es flints to this manufae- 
ture was di y accident ; and there can 
be little doubt that a series of judicious experi- 
ments with our native clays and silicates 
would lead to the discovery of many varieties 
of manufacture, so as to extend the range both 
of useful and ornamental production. 





We have here copied a vase which in its form 
partakes more of the to-Etruscan than of 
the Italo-Grecian style. ere is some abrupt- 
ness in the treatment of the curves, and a con- 
siderable de, of harshness in the base; buat 
the design of the pattern exhibits great classical 
beauty, and is most charming in —— 
of its perfect simplicity. The ansation, though 
not faulty, is less perfect than in the vase which 
we have last had under our consideration, and 
the edgings are rather deficient in depth and 
character. Still this is a most effective vase, 
being exquisitely rich in material, colour, and 
gilding. It is just such a specimen as we 
should have selected from choice to show the 
advantages that result from combining science 
with art, and bringing the chemist to assist the 
designer—ita utrumque per se indigens alterum 

And here we cannot avoid noticing an objec- 
— — * have heard —_ to — 
chase of such ex ive pi — 
the use of the School of ign. It has been 
urged by some scrupulous economists that 
plaster casts would have answered all the pur- 
pees of instruction, and would, of course, 

ave been far cheaper. But it must be remem- 
bered that plaster casts, however carefully taken, 
fail to give correct notions even of form. There 
are countless casts of the ‘ Venusde Medicis,’ the 
‘ Apollo Belvidere,’ the * Laocoon,’ the ‘ Dying 
Gladiator,’ and other similar miracles of ancient 
Art; and yet no one, however familiar with the 
casts, was ever brought into the presence of the 
originals without feeling emotions which no 
imitations could inspire. There is a coldness, 
or rather a deadness, in all plaster casts, which 
is universally felt, though not alwa 
stood. But in the ———— 
form is the most 
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well as the mere outline of the pat- 
tern. We are not among those who wish that 
Governments should turn manufacturers. We 
deem that the general principle, “‘ Laissez nous 
faire,” is 98 applicable to the arts as it is to 
‘commerce ; but science stands upon a different 
footing, and it is notorious that the *— 
of the manufacturers of porcelain at resden 
and Sevres arises chiefly from the attention 
which the Government has given to the work- 
ing out of all the scientific principles involved 
in the production. In all the cases which we 
have had under our consideration, the chemical 
combination of colours and materials deserves 
not less attention than the artistic beauty of 
and design. Unfortunately, our manu- 
rs are too strongly wedded to merely 
tentative processes, and we fear that there is 
too much ground for the accusation of our 

being both unscientific and unartistic. 

“ Padet hoc opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse et non potuissi refelli.” 


Which we may venture to translate— 


We feel these charges galling to our pride, 
But, oh! we feel they cannot be denied. 


Mr. Wilson has not confined his attention to 
porcelain; he has enriched the collection of 
models for the use of his pupils in the School 
of Design, at Somerset-house, with some ex- 
quisite specimens of the Beauvais ware; but 
having in our last number drawn so very 
me ph this department of the Exposition, 
and given so many illustrations of the progress 
which the French have made in this branch of 
| production, no advantage would result from 
adding any further illustrations. We must, 
however, be permitted to express our confident 
belief that the materials for this manufacture 
are even more abundant in England than they 
are in France, and that the production of 
similar articles, which unite superior elegance 
with extraordinary cheapness, may be bene- 
ficially made to form a branch of the staple in- 
dustry of the British community. We live in 
an age when the encouragement of native in- 
dustry has been inscribed on the banners of 
every party, and introduced into the declama- 
tions of every — orator. This is neither the 
time nor the place to enter into a discussion of 
the various plans and projects that have been 
| proposed to facilitate so desirable an end, but 
we must not loose sight of the two great ele- 
ments of all real encouragement of industry— 
the supply of materials to work with, and of 
models to work from; science must be em- 
* ae ene and art solicited to 

y the other. e very important Report 
on the Occupations of the People, recently pub- 
lished by her Majesty’s Government, shows 
that the amount of agricultural employment 

not only remained stationary during the 
period included in the census, but 
has actually retrograded ; so far from support- 
ing its proportionate share of the increase of 
Population, agriculture does not maintain the 
same aggregate of absolute numbers that it did 
ten years ago. A vast increase of the duty of 
finding —*—— and consequently of find- 
eh or an increased population, has 
thrown upon manufactures, and it is con- 
sequently the duty, not only of every statesman, 
ee of every citizen, to sec that measures should 
taken to enable manufactures to bear this 
weight of new and increasing responsibilities. 
© elieve that the fictile branches of industry 
— those which are most capable of immediate 
| Profitable extension ; we believe that, by 
sj united efforts of the chemist and the de- 
| “gner, the British potteries may be made to 
nother advance as great as that which 
| eo the name of Wedgewood, and 
w that our exertions to promote so 
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beneficial a result have been far from unpro- 
ductive. 


It is — to overrate the importance of 


forming a Museum of Manufactures in connexion 
with the School of Design in Somerset-house ; 
we honestly believe that Mr. Wilson’s exer- 
tions to ish this object entitle him to 
rank as a national benefactor. But most of all 
are seoereenen, wo te. Solin Nah She ohn 

ich he has purchased from the Parisian 


attention to our national deficiencies. We must 
for an instant direct attention to the porcelain 
vase which we have copied, The purity of its 
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curves is ete ; there is no point of view in 
which it can contemplated that does not at 
once give satisfaction to the mathematical pre- 
cisian. The ornamental colouring and gilding 
(of which a wood-engraving can, of course, give 
no conception) display a skill in the chemical 
manipulation of colours which we have never 
seens and the drawing of the —— ap- 
proaches to the highest perfection of delineative 
art. There is a very remarkable display of ma- 
thematical skill in the treatment of a spheroidal 
—* which will admit, without any —— 
of propriety, a rectangular ansation. It is true 
that we — many instances of similar skill in 
the Italo-Greek vases, im ly called Etrus- 
can; but the artists of ancient timesseem always 
to have approached such a combination with a 
great of timidity, and to have dreaded 
the proximity of failure at every point where a 
curve, however flat, showed anything like an 
—— to a rectilinear » Amidst 

e multitude of nonsense written by the Alex- 
andrian commentators on the subject of plain 
geometry, there are some notions occasionally 
oo which are not unworthy of attention ; 
and among them we may notice the hint of 
Proclus, that a straight line, when occasionally 
introduced, serves to help the mind in ade- 
quately conceiving the flexures of an accom~- 


curve. 
iw ae i t curves may be regarded as 
symbolic of different passions and emotions, 
and consequents suggestive of different trains 
of association when ted to the view, is a 
subject which we should gladly see reseued 
from the mass of absurdity with which it was 
overwhelmed by the Alexandrian commenta~- 
tors. The vase under our consideration would 
furnish a very a iate text for such a dis- 
sertation, but the discussion would incur the 
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vane acemmediaeniataead, 

mong the sets o 

Philippe we saw one, not completed, which 

plaeory = seater ve th views of the most beau- 

parks of 
ot- 


for landscapes elaborately fini 
of cabinet pictures. ‘Articles of this 


pear to us a little too much like the pictures on 


ornaments of ier maché, where it is scarcely 
possible to — the temptations to oxagyera- 
tion of colour, and seeking after staring 
The best landscape which we have ever seen on 
in was a view of at 
ohn Ri y’s; and even in the lustrous 
laze consequent of re- 
ected light greatly the effect produced 
by the exquisite beauty of the execution, 
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tails of a minutely-wrought picture. 
We have already mentioned that one 


om the Exposition 
is a very clever imitation 
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The gate of La Madeleine* (far the most beau. 
tiful of the modern churches of Paris) is one of 
the most magnificent castings which has 
produced in modern times. The design tt 
elaborate without being complicated, and, while 
there is a sufficient variety in the details to 
exercise to the imagination, there is a beaut 
simplicity in - oe: ee which harmonizes 
gracefully wi e ex architecture of 
church. * Madeleine is the onl * 
edifice that we have ever seen which reconciled 
us to the adoption of the Grecian temple as a 
model in ecclesiastical structures. Viewed ex. 
ternally it is a perfect architectural gem. We 
have only given one panel of its splendid 
entrance-gate, and we doubt whether this will 
sufficiently illustrate the magnificent effect of 
the double doors. But our chief object in 
copying it is to point attention to the very skil. 
ful treatment o details in this design ; 
— of the pattern, however minute, hag 

i reference to a grand and harmonious 
whole: the spectator does not lose sight of the 
unity even for a single instant. In this respect 
the gates‘ of La Madeleine are far superior to 
those in the grand archway leading from H 
park-corner to Buckingham Palace, in which 
the pattern seems to want completeness and 
purpose, the arabesques having no discernible 
relation to the shields with the royal arms 
which form the centres. In fact, these shields 
appear to have been an afterthought, which re- 
quired some clumsy contrivance in order to 
| have room made for their insertion. We can 
| remember but one pair of gates in England 
| which at all approach those of the Madeleine 
| in unity and completeness; they are erected in 

r | Bolton, 3 * po Be * originally cast 

appearan idi ( from a model design ‘or the gates of the 

sich deat it | oe be very effectiv . f Seraglio at Constantinople. In land, and, 
; indeed, in all Protestant countries, there has 

long been much timidity displayed in using the 
decorative arts for —— purposes, and 
the interior of La Madeleine may well be re- 
garded as a warning against the use of gaudy 
and almost meretricious ornament. But we 
cannot conceive any objection likely to be 
raised against the use of decorated gates and 
doors similar to that under consideration. On 
the contrary, we think that they may be so 
constructed as to suggest religious feelings, or 
at least to deepen the impression which ought 








* The erection of this splendid edifice was commenced 
in 1764, by Constant d’Ivry, who died in 1777, and was 
succeeded by the architect Coulure, who destroyed or 
changed all that had been done; notwithstanding these 
interruptions, however, the building led, and was 
considerably advanced in 1790 (two millions having been 
expended on it), when the revolution caused a sus 
of the works. After a lapse of sixteen years, the 
peror Napoleon proposed to convert the building into a 
Temple of Glory, dedicated to his armies. The present 
edifice was, in’ consequence, commenced in 1806, from 
plans by M. V , who totally demolished the former 
structure. In 1814, the works were again suspended on 
account of political events; and no | be gy was mae 
till 1816, when Louis XVIII. directed that the pile shoul 
be completed as a church, aud that it should contein 
monuments to Louis XVI., and his Queen, Marie Antwi- 
nette, their son, and Madame Elizabeth. At the revolu- 
tion of 1830, the popular feeling was in favour of carrying 
into effect Napoleon’s views with regard to the 
of the building; this idea has, however, been * 
The form of the Madelaine is a parallelogram, of about 
feet by 130, A —— ‘anne in per wna 
a superb peristyle com -two colum 
Corinthian *8 entirely surrounding the edifice. 
the north and on the south are portals surmounted 
trigonal pediments : that to the south is adorned by & 
fine bas-relief, the work of M. Lemaire, representin 
Saviour granti the Magdalen. The plinth 
bears the follo — D, O. M., sub invoca- 
tione Sancte Magdalene.” The entrance to the * 
is by adouble porch. On each side is a chapel; one 
baptism and the other for . The nave & ore 
mented by Corinthian and lonie columns, elevated a 
same basement, and is lighted by three cupolas. Pe 
semicircular recess, at the super end of the Fe 
the choir, decorated with Ionic pilasters, which ex 
along the two ailes. On each side of the edifice are three 
chapels. Six paintings, representing events in the 
of Saint Magdalen, are intended to 
spaces above the chapels. They are intrusted to the pencil 
of M, Paul Delaroche. 
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to be produced by the mere sight of any eccle- 
. ti ] difi ce 


Cast frame-works of iron, bronzed over by 
| gome peculiar process, have been of late v 
largely used for the decorations of the hig 
| gltars, and for the screens of cathedrals in 
France. We do not think that they harmonize 
well with the massive dignity and sombre 
eur of the Gothic cathedrals : there isa 
jauntiness and levity in their aspect, producing 
somewhat of the same effect as the introduc- 
tion of a modern man of fashion into a com- 
peny of the grave Benedictines of the middle 


. our preceding number we quoted Huart’s 
humorous attack on the locksmiths of Paris, 
and his clever exposure of those contrivances 
| for security which are so complicated as to 
give as much trouble to the proprietor as to the 
person illegally seeking entrance. Our own 
sentiments respecting the endless variety of 
safety-locks very closely accord with those of 
the clever Frenchman; but there is a very dif- 
ferent — raised by the display of locks 
in the ition, which merits the serious at- 
tention of our English artisans, namely, the 
practicability of rendering locks contributory 
to domestic decoration by making them orna- 
ments in themselves. To some extent this has 
been tried in England by introducing finger- 
ay and knobs of porcelain or papier mdché ; 
ut these do not come from the locksmith, and 
are irrespective of his occupation. The French 
artisans have applied decorative taste to the 
metallic covering of the lock, raising rich or- 
naments upon it in high relief; and, as this 
may easily be effected by casting, a handsome 
omament may be formed out of an indis- 
pensable object at a moderate price. In 
the design for the accompanying lock, which 
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belongs to the best style of La Renaissance, 
| 
| 





our attention is first engaged by the ease 
and elegance of the scrolls and curves which 
| harmonize with each other, apparently without 
an effort, and, whether salient or re-entrant 
present no appearance of being forced in order 
to accommodate themselves to the size of the 
pattern. So delicate has been the management 
of the designer that even the keyhole presents 
no awkwardness, but falls naturally into place 
between the reverses of the major curves. 
There is, perhaps, a little more complication in 
o design than is necessary, particularly about 
€ centre ; the artist seems to have forgotten 
that the lock of a door is usually in v 
| deep shadow, where the effect of elaborate 
tracery must necessarily be lost. ‘This circum- 
stance, however, is in some degree compen- 
* by the vigorous precision of the design, 
2* perfect sharpness of its relief. In 
tally —— sharpness of execution is essen- 
ecessary to prevent the loss of an r- 
~ of 2* which falls upon the s oy 
r must be taken into account that a 
* is viewed from above, and to this circum- 
: ce the designer of the lock which we have 
neared has scarcely paid sufficient attention. 
‘upper scrolls seem to press too strongly on 
servation, and to prevent attention from 





being sufficiently directed , 

tery beneath, y directed to the elaborate 

— Pig lates which have been made to 
ese locks are equally meritorious in 





dovament execution; but the decorative art 
has carried further, and ied to the 
box into which the lock is shut; knobs have 
also been wrought to match these locks and 
keys, and handles have been similarly brought 
to aid in the general effect of house decoration. 
The specimens purchased for the School of 

ign were selected from the best articles in 
the ition, and we earnestly recommend 
the y of them to British artisans, 

The first of these knobs, to which we wish to 
direct attention, deserves notice from its 
judicious treatment of scrolls in proper subor- 
dination_to the most simple of all curves—the 





circle. ‘The circle is everywhere dominant, 
and yet is everywhere relieved by scrollwork, 
so as to prevent the impression of wearisome 
repetition or tame uniformity. We have seen 
a pattern of this style, and v nearly of the 
same character, very su y in the 
centre panel of a three-panel iron gate at one of 
the ministerial hotels in Paris. It is, however, 
a style which has a constant tendency to run 
into formalism, and should therefore be always 
treated with great delicacy and caution. 

It is scarcely necessary, we trust, to make 
any apology for devoting our space and atten- 
tion to the description of these small objects. 
In order to obtain that most desirable of all re- 
sults —the artistic education of our entire 
people—no object can be regarded as unim- 

rtant which may in any way contribute to so 

irable an end. We must never forget a 
maxim which we have long to im- 
ress on the minds of our readers—that beauty 
ls as cheap as ugliness, and quite as easily 
attainable if the mind be trained to its search. 
There has been too long an obvious tendency 
in this country to degrade the artist into the 
artisan; we wish to reverse the process, and 
raise the artisan to the rank of an artist. Why 
should our keys, and locks, and knobs, not re- 
ceive the decorations of which they are sus- 
ceptible, and which would make no material 
dition to their price? These objects would 
not only exhibit the taste of the possessor, but 
the demand for them would improve the taste 
and even raise character of the manu- 
facturer; the noche: artistic beauty 
was required by the would inevitably 
set the workman on a course of invention and 
self-instruction. ‘The memorable declaration of 
the Roman poet is true, not merely of nations 
and individuals, butof entire classes of society — 

“ Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.” 

A great moral result is obtained by com- 
Maing artistic skill with manual dexterity ; the 
m and intellectual powers are ro 
their le ; the dormant faculties are 
awakened ; the man feels that he has ceased to 
be a machine. The taste of the Parisians is 
proverbial; but care has been taken to sur- 
round them everywhere with objects likely to 
call out the faculty of taste into active exercise, 
to develop its powers and to strengthen its de- 
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» and are persuaded 
have been improved had 
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though one of the most hack- 
ornaments in the whole range of deco- 
uce all 

y in the oscu- 


the precise accom- 
of the pattern to the s which it 
d the design is * 
totality and unity. 
to be applied 
eys, and we have not 
produced 


— he fi ** Some 

y ct the form tion 
which will be found to suit it best. * 

specimen of casting in iron 

» is that which * have 

graving. Every 

is so carefully 
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uted, and every minute detail so com- 
pletely brought out, that the founder seems to 

















have entered into fair ition with the 
seulptor or engraver. In fact, the foundry 
a capable of producing the precision of 
the Mint. Now that iron is used for such 
multitudinous p , to which some years 
ago it was believed perfectly inapplicable, we 
trust that the decorative powers of this metal 
will excite the attention of designers, especially 
as the example before us shows that iron pos- 
— ductile capabilities greater than was 
suspected. 
e The last object from Mr. Wilson’s collection 
to which we have to invite the attention of our 
readers is a bronze vase in the style of Louis 
XV., in which the chief defects of that style 
have been pretty successfully avoided. Still 
the style is one which we cannot approve ; the 
attempt to tell a complicated oe by the 
figures on a vase, however ingeniously devised 
or executed, is one which we think can rarely 
if ever succeed, Even the Barberini vase is in 
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this respect a failure; the story told i 
beautiful figures has been a riddle —38 
plexity to the learned; volume after volume 
tion has ap on the subject, 
and the question is still very far, indeed, from 
being satisfactorily set at rest. Independently 
of this objection we think that the introduction 
of statuary formations into the substantive de- 
signs of vases is an artistic error, for it involves 





] 
gestion of its being suitable 
purpose for which it w: 

Once, however, that the oa 
statuary vases is conquered, we thi 
Though the style appears faaley, ye 

ough the style appears ,» yet the 
in that style has Fonsiderable ait 
skill is shown in the artistic 
figures, and in ing the most of the effect 
from the projection of shadow, The curves 
are perfectly symmetrical; and the lower part, 
which sw the statuary, is not only unob- 


in the Exposition, but there are two matters 
very closely connected with the Decorativeand 
the Fine Arts which require a few words of 
observation, and these are chemical 
apparatus and the The first is 
intimately connected with the 


harmonious propartions of the design; pare 
rmonious ns 
larly when such delicate tracery was introduced 
as that which we wae te. in the iron’ 
tern. Now, ameans of gilding —— 
would completely cover the surface of the sus- 
ceptible metal, wr get ome — leave the 
pattern uninjured, is, of course, the most effiea- 
cious means that could y be devised for 
removing this objection to the use of brass, and 
more especially of iron, It is, therefore, grati- 
fying to add, that we have seen some specimens 
of iron electrically gilt which have been sub- 
jected to very severe chemical tests without 
suffering the slightest injury. 

Many new improvements, or supposed im- 
provements, in the Daguerrotype 
in the Exposition, and they 


lation to the higher branches ; we 


mention it to prevent any ae ET , : 
bw —* have ame about aed ting, which 
might be su to indicate a 

tion of closely copying natural growth, without 


affording seope for any exercise of the inven- 
tive a 

It struck us forcibly in the course of our 
visits to the Exposition, that the French 
not devoted themselves so exclusively to mere 
ostentation in the articles exhibited as some 
of their own journals have represented. But 
we felt that this erroneous has arisen 
from a want common both to France and Eng- 
lend—the want of anything like a system for 
house-decoration, When piles of ornamentare 
crowded together in an Exposition, 
rally prevent spectators from separately 


amining their object and purpose im 
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ivi existence, and it requires a still 
cee effort to conceive with what objects 
ought to be associated so as to make 
all the effects of which they are capa- 
We have already noticed the importance 
of bearing this in view, in the observations we 
made on tapestry. carpetts cornices, and paper- 
hangings ; but it is equally applicable to orna- 
ments which are generally thought to have a 
more individual and isolated existence when 
applied to the purposes of decoration. In fact, 
asaloon or a room must be considered as form- 
ing in itself a single entity ; it ought to possess 
the attributes of unity and totality as much as 
the pattern of a peuple lire gear a 
lain vase. An ornament which would help 
the effect of one kind of furniture would be a 
sad anomaly when presented in company with 
another set of furniture; and it was because 
that such anomalies were unavoidable in the 
Exposition, and that rich articles were dis- 
played apart from the adjuncts necessary to fix 
their character and to bring out their pro 
foree and purpose, that many parts of the Ex- 
ition produced on the spectators an effect of 
iness and ostentation. 

We do not know when the Museum of the 
School of Design will be sufficiently rich to 
render it an object of national importance; 
but, should that desirable consummation ever 
be attained, we should hope that the edifice 
will be sufficiently large to let each ornament 
appear in a separate compartment, so that it 
may be examined apart in its individuality, 

ithout the eye being distracted by associations 
derived from near objects, having no earth] 
connexion with that under examination bey: 
the accidental connexion of juxtaposition. If 
any proof were wanting of the propriety, or 

r the necessity of paying attention to this 
caution, it would be found in the fact that the 
articles which we have engraved in this number 
appear far more beautiful and effective when 
examined in the School of Design than they 
did when displayed in the Exposition. 

On looking over the official catalogue v 
carefully, and comparing our notes with po 4 
written description, we are not able to discover 
any important omission, Still, in so vast a 
number of articles, itis scarcely possible to have 
noticed everything that had claims to observa- 
tion; and we must only express regret if we 
have passed over some works of merit. Science, 
as we have already said, did not enter into any 
part of our plan: it has its own peculiar walk, 
and we only referred to it in those places where 
it came in contact with Art, 

There are two classes of objects on which 
we have designedly said but little, though they 
both belong to the department of decorative 
diet of the ‘patiorns of shawls, alopioved 

he patterns o' wis di at 

the Exposition rested almost pire * the 
y and management of the colours. So 

far as m is concerned, there were no 
which appeared to us superior to those 

of England. The shawl manufacture in general 
exhibits a very limited variety of pattern, and 
we doubt whether the manufacturers, either of 
ind or France, have yet tested its full 


thes, 
~The patterns of lace displayed 
— played at the Ex- 
tion have been already slight! noticed. 


e should here only wish to add that, on 
pear a. older — ve have been led 
conclude that this branch of industry has 

) in France, for none of the modern 
specimens at all came near some which we saw 
Preserved by a Royalist family, and which had 
onee belonged to the unfortunate Marie An- 


: Wehare noticed in the course of this article 
North Exposition for the manufactures of the 
8 of France at Boulogne-sur-Mer, which 
wee been closed. The Exposition in itself 

not worth much ; but, as an illustration of 
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the effect that these displays are likely to have 
upon the progress of manufacturing ind 
in France, it may be deemed to merit 
slight commemoration. 


5 


Percée. ects were 
few in number, it must be ——e——— — 
Pp tions are a novel exten- 
sion of the plar. on w these insti- 
tutions were and that the prohibition to 


based, 
remove any article sent for display during the 
period that the Exposition Bon mf open was 
a great di ent to the minor manu- 
facturers of ogne and its vicinity, whose 
great harvest is obtained from the flying visitors 
of Londo So ey Ba their trust in the 
custom to be obtained these birds of pas- 


Sen Seee at civilities to a purchaser 
are refused to English purchasers by some of 


the Boulognese ; and we saw a lady subjected 
to more gross insult from a female attendant in 
Duchochois’s shop in the Grande Rue than 
displayed by the wildest of 
Indian squaws at the moment when her tribe 
flourished in all the insolence of victory. It 
was, in fact, the poverty of the warehouse- 
keepers, and the little attention paid to the 
matter by the manufacturers, which rendered 
the Boulogne Exposition little better than a 
mockery, so far as regarded the number and 
variety of the articles. 

It was also manifest that those who under. 
took its ent had either despaired of 
success Or little at all about the matter. 
In Paris, if any article struck the fancy of a 
visitor, there was always some person in at- 
tendance refdy to supply him with a card, 
directing him to some shop in Paris where 
articles of a similar kind were to be sold. No 
such attention was shown at Boulogne; and 
one would almost be disposed to assert that the 
only result which has arisen from the increase 
of wealth which the influx of English has pro- 
duced to that town is, that we are worse treated 
there than in any other part of France. The 
female attendant at Duchochois’s shop in the 
Grande Rue was “ rg pe of the shire to repre- 
sent them all;”’ but, if our fair countrywomen 
choose to submit to imposition and incivility 
when relieved by the charms of a foreign lan- 
guage or broken English, we can only say that 
they have little claims to our compassion. 

In the Boulogne Exposition, as in eve 
——— kind which will be held in 

r the next quarter of a century, the manu- 
facturers of agricultural implements and other 
seen yee uctions in iron thrust themselves 

i y and absurdly. In the 

Parisian — we have already noticed 
that places of honour were assigned to pieces 
of machinery which no great English mechani- 
a pense 9x Aes be seen in — — 
cause is preposterous fanfarade is 
that the — jp # the iron-manufac- 
turers of France are the test monopolists 
in the country; and that, } ving fenced them- 
selves round by protective and prohibitory 
duties, they are interested in leading the 
French people to believe that their branch 


portance, which, — 
ivileges, it will in time X 
urope. To such an extent is this most ridi- 
culous of oil Gctanlane contol, Shah queens 
—not inside a lunatic asylum, but the 
Chamber of Deputies, representative of no 


dis- 


commanding a market, and that the loss was 
made up to them either b —— — 
or by the Government!” But why sho we 
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be astonished at such a delusion being pro 
gated in France, When we — 


ited in the public market of any agricul- 
tural town in England. —— eee 
some of which were marked as y of 
peculiar honour, were not one whit better, and 
were, indeed, rather worse than those of the 
most ordinary English construction ; and the 
cut nails were the very worst that ever came 
under our ce. The files could not, of 
course, be y without a prac- 
tical trial; and that, reasons which we 


, being so 

would form the outline of a beautiful tent. 
We have already mentioned the rapid use of 
iron bedsteads in the estimation of the Pari- 
sians ; even as foundations for decoration they 


are well worthy 
are glad to see that the subject of iron decora- 
—* be to attract = ——, of 
enlightened English travellers, we g 
— some account of the position of this 
art in Germany, which has just appeared in 
e of acontemporary journal :— 
Hath-hat 
wee ae than the new -haus 
at Firth, near Nuremburg—a red stone edifice, 
which is more Saracenic or Norman than any- 
thing else. And in Nuremburg, whatever 
works and repairs are in progress are done 
the right old style. I must excepta Vulcanian 
spire on St. Lawrence’s Church ; 


9 


haps, it might be as precedent 
the od men of this town were 
in the of iron; and mixtures of 


and stone left by them might be cited as autho- 
rities; still the former was never to be con- 
founded with the latter as a building material. 
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clamour o newspaper 

worth—which was just at 

stances enabled us to have a pretty extensive 
intercourse with the man and com- 





the only wholesome and sound system of 
— Bre 4 Until the wars of the Revolution, 


Spain had more extensive colonies than any 
— Busopeen power ; but, because she had 
not a amount of commerce, these 
colonies were a drain on the mother country, 
and ina progressive state of mise decadence 
themselves. Schemes are published by various 
speculators pointing out a chain of valuable 
commercial emporiums which France might 
oceupy in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, in- 
cluding the occupation of both sides of the 
Straits of Magellan ; a position on the Isthmus 
of Panama to the expected railroad 
or canal with which this isthmus may at some 
future period be intersected; and some dozen 
clusters of islands between America and 
Southern Asia. But, supposing all this were 
done, there remains the question, where is the 
traffic for this chain of emporiums to come 
from? And this is a point to which the specula- 
tors have not condescended to pay the least 


attention. 
With respect to shipping, the party in France 
Pye tyne = has fallen into 


the strange error of aiming at the creation of a 
commercial marine b 


— amount 
of vessels of war. again is a re- 
versal of cause and effect: the English royal 
navy is the consequence of the mercantile navy, 
and in no way its source. Private enterprise 
has created the English superiority in the art 
of navigation ; and the French Government can 
no more create at its will commercial shipping, 
and commerce to employ that shipping, it 
can call into existence a new continent. 

We have been forced into the discussion of 
these topics, because the French press, and no 
small part of the French public, advocate the 
system of Expositions as part of a gigantic 
scheme which is to — France » — 

land both in manufacturing industry an 

ny ead e: wealth, and because, when the 
question of finding markets for ucts which 
could be obtained at a lower price in England 
is raised, the invariable answer is, ‘‘ We must 
provide ourselves with colonial markets.” It 
will be seen that the French have fallen into 
the notions of a colonial system, such as existed 
in the relations between at Britain and its 
dependencies previous to the American Revo- 
lution, but which have been since exploded al- 
most ene consent. Bryan Edwards, in 
his “History of the West Indies,” thus 
plainly describes the system :—“ The leading 
principle of colonization in all the maritime 
states of Europe (Great Britain among the rest) 
was commercial a The word mono- 
poly in this case admitted a very extensive in- 
terpretation. It comprehended the monopoly 
of supply, the monopoly of colonial produce, 
and monopoly of manufactures. By the 
first, the colonists were prohibited from resort- 
ing to * markets for the supply of their 
wants; by the second, they were compelled to 

their chief staple commodities to the 
mo country alone; and by the third, to 
bring them to her in a raw or unmanufactured 
state, that her own manufacturers might secure 
to themselves all the e+ arising from 
their further improvement. is latter prin- 
ciple was carried so far in the colonial system 

Great Britain as to induce the late Ear! of 
Chatham to declare, in Parliament, that the 
British colonists in America had no right to 
manufacture even a nail for a horseshoe.” * 

We have the further testimony on this point 
——— who thus describes the origin 

irit of monopoly with regard to the 
trade wth on colonies med 

“To found a great empire for the sole pur- 
pose of raising up a people of customers may 
at first sight appear a project fit only for a na- 
tion of s t 18, however, a project 
altogether unfit for a nation of shopkeepers, 


° History of West Indies, vol. ii., p. 565. 
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but extremely fit for a nation whose 


| 


Bebe 
ue 


i 


clothes at your 
** dearer 
or at o shops,’ 
very forward to em 
estate, the shopkeeber will to 
estate, the 
to your benefactor if~he 
to buy all your clothes at hi 
purchased from some of her su’ 
themselves uneasy at home a 
distant country. The price, 
small, and amounted to little more 
expense of the different equipments 
made the first discovery, reconnoitered 
coast, and took a fictitious possession of 
country. The land was good, and 
—* 3 the —*— J 
nd to work upon, 
time e riberty to sell their produce 
pleased, became, in the course of 
than thirty or forty years (between 
1660), so numerous and thri a 
the shopkeepers and other of 
wished to secure to themselves the monopoly 
of their custom. Without pretending, there- 
fore, that they had paid any part of the original 
-money, or of the su 
of improvement, they petitioned the 
ment that the cultivators of America might for 
the future be confined to their shop: first, 
buying all the goods which the 
Europe; and, secondly, for i 
of their own produce as 
might find it con t to buy, for 
= find it ee pane ob buy 
me parts of it im into 
have interfered with some of the 
they themselves carried on at home. 
particular parts of it, therefore 
that the colonists should sell where 
(the farther off the better), and upon 
count that their market 
confined to the countries south of 
terre. A clause in the famous Act 
tion established this truly shopkeeper 
into a law. 


“The maintenance of this monopoly 
— Rag? ory ae ken ios ue Eau 
per. e sole en 
Thich Great Britain assumes over her colonies. 
* the — emp Poe is su 
the great advan of provinces J 
never yet affi either revenue or military 
force for the sup of the civil go 
or the age aed ‘cipal bad * Paty 
monopoly is rinci J 

— and it is the sole fait which ‘has 

itherto been gathered from that dependency: 

Now, this is the very beau idéal of the colonial 
system, which has become strangely 
in * me ae A been 
strangely assoc wi 
Taper of French industry. It te 
preached with sufficient boldness in Paris, 
since then the recent ions of 
arising from the disputes in Tahiti and Morocep 
havegiven wondrous currency to its 
delusions. It is needless to enter into any 2% 
posure of the absurdities on which such 8 87% 
tem is based ; the melancholy example of 
abundantly proves that its results are 
calamitous, we should rather say © 
destructive, to the colonies and to the parent 
state. 

Those unprotected 
and more ially the wine-growers of France, 
were equally free these delusive 
tions, and anxious for the maintenance of peace 
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1644. 


. We need make no comment on 
fact: it is already sufficiently notorious, 
sufficiently significant. 

—— were the chief textile fabrics 
ition; they were not re- 








| 





| lish archeological 


in the Ex 
Ce a ys texture or exquisite 


markable either for skilful 
colour. Woollen fabrics were, on the whole, 


i though nothing was displayed which 
oe 5 ; and we Sete already 
as much notice on the carpets as the 

i exhibited were worth. 

Far the most pleasing articles displayed in 
the Bo Exposition, and the most attrac- 
tive both for artistic excellence of design and 
execution, were various articles of 


| eabinet work exhibited by the brothers Martel. 


There were several tables of rosewood and 

y equal to any that had been dis- 

* at Paris ; but the table which the exhi- 

* seemed to value most, being a specimen 

of gilding, inlaying, and raised figure, appeared 
to us a very 8i ure. 

We cannot take leave of the Exposition at Bou- 
logne without noticing a subject, which, though 
not immediately connected with it, is not desti- 
tute of interest at the present moment. Most of 
our readers are aware that local Museums exist 
in nearly all the departments of France, but 
few are aware of the efforts that are now being 
made to give these Museums a local character 
and value. We extract from a contemporary 
an account of what has been done at the Mu- 
seum of Rouen, and willingly give currency to 
the admirable suggestion with which it con- 
cludes, 

“A Museum of d ental antiquities has 
been recently established, and is in- 
finitely superior to anything of the kind we 
have in England. It now occupies two sides 
of aquadrangle, in the middle of which are 
pc stone coffins, and other objects too large 

the interior of the Museum, which is lighted 
by a series of stained glass windows of great 
beauty, rescued from one of the old abbeys. 
Of the contents of this Museum it will scarcel 
be necessary to speak at length, as it is what it 
purports to be,—a collection of archeological 
antiquities of this part of France from the 
earliest periods: statues, coins, charters, armour 
and a of all kinds, glass and 
crockery ware 0 , reliquaries, carvings, 
models, ancient —— &e,, arranged with 
taste worthy to be taken as a pattern for a 
similar collection in our own National Mu- 
seum 


“Having been highly gratified with the ex- 
amination of the Museum here, I have been in- 
duced to think that such a note as the present, 
joined with some suggestions which have been 
made to me by a practical archeologist at home, 
might not be without use. That one or more 
tooms may be devoted to such a collection in 
the new buildings in the British Museum, can 
ee eatin doubted ; indeed, the importance of 
the subject in a national point of view would 
even justify altering the destination of sufficient 
space for the commencement of such a collec- 
hes A great majority of the visitors would 
’e much gratified by the examination of Eng- 

deg remains. Such a collection 
ue ype wy as has been suggested 
to me, to be classified according to the great 
eras of our history :—the Ancient British, Ro- 
man, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, and other periods 
t distinct ; and where original objects 
ot be obtained, casts or models should 
y their place. The Museum here con- 
wins some models from the extraordi carv- 
on the north door of the Cathedral, and 

the 


SPSEF 


Pe EF 


at he ny uiarviow of the Cloth of 
; 0 erolde, Can it be 
Mestioned that such a satel casts, executed, as 
* 80 carefully as to have every appear- 

° subjects a 

boa Museum useum, in- 
does possess a certain number of models 





—————— 

u e 

they are not visible, being put out of sig t on 
shelves, in a room devoted 

car remains, and I know not what else. 


stant tions visitors.” 
We should add to this s the consi- 
deration of the extending and 


giving character to our local museums, by ren- 
g them the depositories of all that may 
ce pls oe not ny ae -_ uities, 

t the natural history, the i a- 
tion, ant tha atte endl jaamebsrages of the Gio- 
tricts of which they may be ed as the 
provincial capitals. Such an o would be 
ciation dustog — — 

on g the course of its ; an: 

if the task was spiritedly commenced in any 
direction, it would be sure of fin imitators. 
In all our counties, or nearly in of them, 
distinctive characters exist, partly derived from 
, and partly from cir- 
cumstances of soil, ate, and production, 
which might be valuably illustrated by local 
museums. It is, of course, n to have 
one great national collection like the British 
Museum; but it would be impossible, in any 
building of reasonable magnitude, to give pro- 
per space to each county or district; and, be- 
sides, local collections lose much of their value, 
and most of their significance, when separated 
from the localities to which they belong. 

We may remark that the French catalogues, 
both of general and local museums, have 
greatly improved within the last few years. It 

not long since they exhibited examples of 
anti-climax to the full as ludicrous as that 
which George Falkner introduced into his ac- 
count of Ireland. Pe age were first invented 
by Triptolemus, a near relation of the goddess 

and afterwards much improved by Mr. 

John Wynne, baker, of Dublin.” This was, 
however, surpassed 1 the description given of 
the Hon. Mr. Boyle, in the index to some che- 
mical lectures :—‘‘ Boyle, Hon. John, father of 
> J brother of the Earl of 


ion resulting from a com- 


The general i 
itions 


between recent French 


toms. Mrs, y, av 
and clever judge of natio: é 
called attention to one alteration which is very 
obvious to every traveller. After describing 
her passage of the frontier, she continues :— 


of manner which once ingui 
above all other ‘ More courteous than 
the Italians they not be; but, while their 
manners were more the 


m as in their mode of speaking 
ee a eee 
with which stable-boys and old beggar-women 
used to address each other, with the deference 
i vanished. No trace is to be 


found of it in France. A shadow faintly exists 
among Parisian shopkeepers, when speaking to 





go a step beyond, and remind one of Mrs. 
3354 description of the Americans. Their 
phraseology, once so delicately and, even to us 
more ghtforward people, amusingly de- 
ferential (not to superiors only, but toward one 
another), is become blunt, and almost rude. 
The French allege several causes for this 
» which they date from the revolution 
. Some say it arises from every citizen 
turning out as one of the National Guard in his 


turn, so that they all & ton de garnison ; 
— attribute — their imitation of the Eng- 


the very ends of the kingdom. This had faded 
by degrees, till the revolution of '30 gave it the 
coup de grace. I grieved very much. Perha 

more than any people, as I see them now, the 
French ae oe restraint of manners, 
They are us of pleasing, it is true, but 
their amour is so sensitive, and their 
tempers so q that they are easily betrayed 
into anger and vehemence. I am more sorry on 


another score. The blessing which the world 
now needs is the steady ess of civilization : 
freedom, by , it have, I believe. 


Meanwhile, as the fruits of liberty, we wish to 

fnew peg the tendency of the low to rise to the 

evel of the high—not the high to be dragged 

down to the low. This, we are told by many, 

is the inevitable ew of equality of means 
ope 


and privileges. I will not; for on that 
hope is t endeavour to banish igno- 
rance, and hard and penury, from politi- 
eal society,” 


There is much truth, but there is also 
— as See Sooners Sr 


the 
ealled “French politeness” is on the decline 
in France, cannot be controverted. We be- 
lieve that this is in no small degree to be attri- 
buted to the progress of manufacturing in- 
dustry, for the change is most obvious in those 
districts where extensive factories have been 
established. The operative has less time for 
mere words of courtesy than the agricultural 
labourer ; he has larger wants, and more occu- 
tion of thought; his character necessarily 
sac more grave and serious, but, while he 


a 
thus grows less in or pleasing as a 
seine ie omits also more 
passa oy * ae ee raped le 
companion. ves that are em 
the production — wetkcs of ty, where 
there is little or no for the ex of the 
inventive faculties, and for the exhibition ofthe 
faculties of taste, have been always found more 
rude and blunt than those who are 
to aim at the production of the elegant and the 
beautiful. ere there no other for the 
cultivation of the Decorative Arts—if 
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which are now forgotten, though they deserve 
to be noticed as an illustration of over tender- 
ness in legislation. 
It is well known that in the reign of Eliza- 
beth (and of her immediate successor, James 
laws were enacted— 
Eliza- 
g articles 
of dress a degree of importance nearly equal to 
that of the monarchy itself. She issued nu- 
merous proclamations on —— and 
caused precepts to be sent to the companies, 
for the purpose of having her orders carried 
. Thus, by her orders, in 1579, two 
members of the Ironmongers’ Company were 
chosen to attend, with two men of the 
Grocers’, at Bishopsgate, from seven o'clock in 
the morning till six in the afternoon. They 
were to examine the habits of all persons pass- 
ing through the gate. But, to do her Majesty 
justice, she was not by any means so ou 
as his Majesty King James, her successor. 
Some of his feats in putting down 2— 
are thus deseribed:⸗ James exceeded - 
beth in his love for these minutia. ‘The abuse 
growing by excesse, and strange fashions of a 
ll, used by manye apprentises, and by the 
fnordinate pryde of mayde servauntes and 
women servauntes, in their excesse of apparrell 
and follye in varietie of newe fashions, caused 
that decorous monarch such uneasiness, about 
the year 1611, that the Mayor, by his orders, 
sent precepts to the wardens of companies, en- 
joining them to convene, and to harangue their 
several fraternities on this heinous sin. ‘ Mr. 
Warden Burrell,’ on reading the precept to the 
Grocers’ Company, ‘made sundrye godly and 
charitable exhortacions to each to see re- 
formacion made in his owne familye, ac- 
cordynge to the meaning of the same ;’ and the 
Common Council afterwards embodied certain 
regulations into an act, in which every item 
of apparel to be worn, both by rentices 
and maid-servants, with the kind of material 
composing it, or ‘ the stuffe, fashion, and good- 
nesse,’ are detailed with the minuteness of a 
tailor or dressmaker. Apprentices were to wear 
‘no hat’ the facing whereof should exceed 
three inches in breadth in the head ; or which, 
with the band and trimming, should cost above 
five shillings; the band was to be destitute of 
lace, made of linen, not exceeding five shillings 
the ell, and to have no more work or ornament 
than a plain hem and one stitch. And if the ap- 
prentice should wear a ruff-band, it was not to 
exceed three inches in height before it was 
gathered and set into the stock, nor more than 
two inches in depth before the setting into the 
same stock. The collar of the doublet was to 
have neither —7* well pea pe or plaits,’ 
but to be made close and comely, and, as well 
as the Se was to be made only of 
. cloth, ersey, fustian, sackcloth, canvasse, 
ane seep = oo poe stuffe,’ and of not 
more two shillings sixpence the ; 
his stockings were to be of woollen, / me or 
kersey; he was not to wear ‘ Spanish shoes 
with polonia heels ;’ or to have his hair with 
any ‘ tufte or lock, but cut short in decent and 
comely manner.’ The London servant-girl 
was, if possible, more restricted. Shv was to 
wear no ‘lawn, kambrick, tiffany, velvet lawns, 
or white wires on the head,’ or about ‘the ker- 
chief, koyfe, crest cloth, or shadow,’ but only 
linen, and that not to exceed five shillings the 
ell. Her ruff was on no account to be of more 
than four yards in length before the gathering, 
or settings in, or of greater depth poe three 
inches; nor was she to ‘ wear any fardin gal at 
all, great or little; nor any body or sleeves of 
wire, whalebone, or other stiffing [stiffening 1 
saving canvasse or buckram only.’ ’ 
__ The taste for the beautiful in dress is just as 
innocent, and even as valuable, as any other; 
when sedulously cultivated it creates a demand 
for elegance of production ; and that demand 





“ A strange idea is entertained by many, 
ns re for passed and renders 
them di with their condition in life, 
But what would be said were any of the 
< the body to be in bo — * 7 

uppose @ man were a over 
his right eye—to tie up one ot his banderas 
attach a ponderous weight to his legs,—and, 
when asked the cause, were to reply, that the 
eye might make covetous— 
t his hand might pick his nei 
pocket—or that his feet might pel into 
evil company,—might it not be y replied, 
that his members were given to use and not to 
abuse, that their abuse is no argument —* 
their use, and that this suspension 
action was just as contrary to the wise and 
benevolent purpose of their Creator as their 
wrong and guilty application? And does this 
reasoning fail when applied to the mind? 
not the unemployed mental faculty as 
to the advantage of the individual as 
used physical power? Can the difference be- 
tween mind and matter overturn the 
rinciples of reasoning and of morals? Besides, 
— is man to be prepared for the duties he 
has to di e?—By mere attention to his 
body? Impossible. e mind must’ be en- 
lightened and disciplined; and, if this be 
neglected, the man rises but little in character 
above the beasts that perish, and is wholly un- 
repared for that state to which he ought to 
a aspired.” 

The fact is, that, in order to create a national 
skill and aptitude in design, we must. consider 
that a person is more or less educated in taste 
by every object with which he is brought in 
contact. In order to attain for the public 
adequate conceptions of beauty, we must _en- 
deavour everywhere to surround them with 
the beautiful. We have no doubt that the Ina 
tural and picturesque advantages of Lyons 
not been destitute of influence in ucing the 
marked superiority of the Lyonese designers, 
not only over those of England and Germany, 
but over the designers in all other parts of 
France. This superiority was so manifest at 
the Parisian Exposition as to be quite incon- 
testible; and it was obvious that ers in 
Lyons were s ed by circumstances which 
rendered taste not a matter superinduced by 
prays | ben which * —8* the business 
of life, and formed a every-Gay " 
Dr. Bowring, in ke evidease before a 
committee of the House of Commons on the si 
fading in T that he was —— su 

ing in Lyons among every body ' 
with the A uction of patterns, including 
weavers and their children, an attention de- 
voted to ing which was in any 
connected with beauty, either in 
or in — mentions ha 
again seen weavers walking "i 
ing fuer inthe fel — 
their most attractive grouping. artisans 
are constantly suggesting to their masters im- 
vements in their ; and it is said that, 
in almost every case where the manufacturer 
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e hundred and fifty to one hundred 
: students, and sometimes as many 
undred at one time, receive the 
ts of instructions here given in every 
ch i to the Fine Arts. Five or 
are attached tothis school. The 
of painting is a man highly distin- 
guished in the world of Art. A number of the 
are engaged in the study of anatomy. 
he andents are engaged in * —— 
iving human form. ‘I found,” says 
‘nee beautiful child of three 
thirty or forty students 
sitting round it.” In another de ent the 
essor of architecture directs the studies of 
some of the pupils; he makes them inti- 
mately acquainted wtth every variation of 
the different styles, and it is his principal 
aim to prevent their confusing these one with 
the other. The knowledge of architecture 
is considered of importance for the invention 
of patterns of a stiff and formal character; 
as by this means their ornaments are correct 
and a iate. A botanical professor has 
or y boys under him, engaged in 
copying the most utiful flowers. A bota- 
nical is attached to the school. The 
most tasteful grouping of flowers is made an 
object of attention. A general professor of 
drawing gives instruction in landscape, and, in 
— (ha dapartsnents of Art which can in 
any way be made available to the production 
of tasteful things. The object of another pro- 
fessor is to show the young men how their 
productions may be ren applicable to the 
manufactures; that is to say, how, by ma- 
chinery, they can produce on a piece of silk 
cloth that which they have drawn on a piece of 
paper. The students receive a course of five 
years’ instruction in this school; they are 
supplied with every thing but the materials on 
which they work, and their productions are re- 
garded as their own property. 

The French manufacturer considers that his 
pattern is the principal element on which he is 
to depend for his success; the mere art of manu- 
pesiyiag tae her easily effected. He goes there- 
fore to this “‘ taste-producing” school, where he 
may select, from nearly two hundred boys, one 
whose taste is most distinguished ; that boy is 
admitted into his house, probably at a small 
salary. The student thus taken out of the 
school soon obtains 1000 francs, or about £40 
per annum. If his success is great his salary 
is inereased to 2000, and then 3000 francs ; and 
then very often the offer of partnership is made 
to those who have wane pel! distinguished 
themselves in their branch of the art. It is 
said that a Haven number of the most pros- 
Perous manufacturers of Lyons were originally 
students of this school. us all the painters, 
all the sculptors, and all the botanists at Lyons 

manufacturers, and scarcely ever go 
out of the manufacturing circle. They receive 
the best instruction gratuitously, and are then 
at once qualified to earn their subsistence. By 
applying their talents to the production of pat- 
terns they are almost sure of a certain means 
of advancement ; and thus there are few who 
are tempted into the higher walks of Art, where 
—— have to struggle with difficulty and 


— | 


Dr. Bowring, “a vel 
or four years old wi 


A National Exposition appears to us almost 
the only means by which taste can be brought 
‘o act on the various branches of industry col- 


22* In the ordinary course of events it 
ind —— ha that some branch of 


n acquire a sudden development, 
either in the mechanical facilities of —— 
tion, in su rior excellence of material, or in 
je of - Thus the cotton trade was 

t —* * ight; porcelain was 
: or the discovery of the 
yo ap of burned flints; and tasteful de- 
Wad pony begun and almost ended with 


ut improvements in any one 








art or branch of industry have a tendency to 
suggest impro cb poue pw in a — pore 
just as painting and statuary, thoug! tl 
distinct in their principles, are found to have o 
——— en upon —2 
udicious calico-printer’s desi ugh 
dinetiy licable to other textile fabrics, 
—— i t suggestive ten- 
dency, and may furnish hints, th not direct 
designs, to the silk-weaver and the ma- 
nufacturer. In the same way the worker in 
wood may become indirect] 
worker in metal, and he who moulds the cla 
and earths may derive profit from both, The 
more the several branches of industry, and 
particularly the manufactures with 
the decorative arts, are kept isolated and apart, 
the more uncertain and unsteady their progress 
will be. If the persons interested in the pro- 
gress of the decorative arts—and there is not a 
manufacturer of any kind in the kingdom but 
what is so—wish to produce a demand for 
tasteful design and beautiful execution in the 
articles of n and ordinary use, they 
must combine their exertions, and give ‘a long 
pull, and * gg sa a pull all together.’ 

e style Renaissance has become 
universally diffused, and has secured for itself 
a permanent existence by its having been ori- 
ginally applied to an immense variety of manu- 

nearly at the same moment. It has 
been often said that this style bears marks of 
its mercantile origin, having grown up under 
the —— of the princely Medici, whose 
wealth, rank, and power were originally derived 
from their extensive commerce. It is utterly 
absurd to make the circumstances of its origin 
a ground of objection to the style of La Renais- 
sance; but in one respect its mercantile spirit 
was a decided advantage, and may suggest very 
valuable lessons. The applications of the style 
were from the first as numerous and varied as 
the manufactures of Tuscany ; it fixed its stamp 
and impress everywhere; its influence was felt 
in the palatial edifices of the wealthy and in 
the humble cottages of the tillers of the ground. 
It was because the cultivation of this style was 
concurrent with an enlightened attention to all 
branches of industry which could be brought 
under the influence of taste that its prevalence 
——— — its reign has continued so 
ong. 

If our manufacturers are anxious to give a 
similar impulse to the public taste, and to do 
for England what those greatest of merchant- 
princes did for Italy, they must exert them- 
——— 
n as un in e c 
ind u over which its — may be 

Individual and isolated efforts have 
one much, and in a country like England 
must constantly be working out very valuable 
results. But a general improvement of the 
national taste can only be effected by a general 
movement throughout all the departments 
which have an influence in the formation of 
the taste. All the elements of perversion must 
be simultaneously i fashionable 
—* must be attacked in every quarter 
w it may be suspected of having possibly 
found a lodgement. 

The desire of the beautiful was doubtless 
implanted in our minds for a wise and moral 
purpose. In reference to the beauties of 
creation, M‘Culloch, with equal eloquence and 
logic, makes the following remarks :— 

** We cannot look around us without being 


struck the surprising variety and multi- 
plicity of the sources of beauty of creation, 
produced by form or by colour, or by both 


united. It is scarcely too much to say that 
every object in nature, animate and , 
is in some manner beautiful, so largely has the 
Creator provided for our pleasures the 
ee cae It is rare to see anything which 
is in distasteful or disagreeable to the 








ope a ve: while on this, however, they 
——— who rane ae 
vated faculty uestion; since, 
every other quality of mind as of body, it is 
left to ourselves to improve that, of the 
basis has been given to us, as the means of 
Sree Tak 1t tave Leen placed in or power. 
May I not also say, that this beauty has been 
erred in wisdom as in beneficence? — It is 
one of the revelations which the Creator has 
made of Himself to man. He was to be admired 
and loved: it was the demonstrations 
of His character that we could alone see Him 
and j of Him: and in thus ind or 
com us to admire and love the visible 
w of hand, He has taught us to love 
and adore Himself. This is the great lesson 
which the beauty of creation teaches, in 


: 
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that of a simple and good heart, and needs not 
diverge into a weak and censurable enthusiasm. 
Much, therefore, is he to 
demned who has not cultiv: 
this manner ; who is not for ever looking round 
on creation, in feeling and in 

beauties, that he may thus bend in 
and love before the Author of all Beauty.” 


But the beauties of Art are ess 
powerful, less direct, or less ennobling in their 
suggestions than the beauties of Na 
necessarily direct attention to the 
conceptions of that Almighty Being w 
not only called into existence, but 
wondrously ted to each other the universe 
of matter and the universe of mind. E 
triumph of human intelligence which 
stood and appreciated becomes a source of 
moral elevation. It makes a direct appeal to 
our noblest sympathies, and warns us not to 


degrade the powers which are of being 
thus — Artists, 22 some- 
em- 


5 


5 


Mr. 
acquaintance, remarkable for the 

quaint shrewdness of his observations, one day, 

sone f it | Ses enor 

ower 0 te 

in his —— way, his tion 

of its various beauties, took up a clod of 

soil in his ea hen a , but empha- 

tically, exclaimed, ‘What, but 

coal extract that from this?’ If 

an 


as the structure and of a 
assuredly not a little is added to the and 
pious feeling with which this —— 
tion is contemplated, when we think of the crude 
materials from which it is elaborated. The beauty 
of form and colour, the sweetness of the fra- 
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of the insect tribes—all produced by the arti- 
of a few simple and « tly 
ail to excite in the 


tgif 


F 
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in the other the 
or Dresden, his 
to excite wonder, 
ition to the crea- 
himself, God has con- 
e power, which may to 
as secondarily crea- 
henever exercised, has in it 
ve of the divine original. 
too long insensible to the 
influences of Art; we grant 
uences have on many occasions 
y perverted; but we must not on 
discard them altogether, no more 
would abstain from food because 
have surfeited themselves. 
We desire a National Exposition as an essen- 
of a judicious system of National Edu- 
; we wish to have the hand, the eye, 
the mind, trained to beauty, for we know 
are the valuable moral consequences that 
result. Economically such a measure 
more than repay the national cost of 
it up, by directing attention to indus- 
in the country which have not 
been . Three means suggest 
ves by which a National Exposition 
could be in Great Britain: the task 
might be undertaken by the Government, by 
the associated manufacturers, or by some in- 
dependent body as a matter of speculation. 
The English Government has not the power 
of putting the same machinery into work in 
up an Exposition as that of France ; it 
not the same centralisation nor the same 
over the municipalities. It is probable 
the English Ministers would obtain from 
Parliament a sufficient grant for the erection of 
the building, the ex of carriage, of 
, ee may sap But there wont be 
a greater difficulty in ting a jury to decide 
upon the adenisslbility or ne -admteaibility of 
articles to the Exposition; and this difficulty 
would be if a distribution of medals 
uctions of merit formed part of the 
as it did in France. The expense could 
i t importance in such 
; we believe that the 
ly granted if the practi- 
was established. Vauxhall 
site for a suitable build- 
t space for an extensive 
moreover, an opportunity 
productions of the different 
and classifying them more 
accomplished in Paris. 
be possible to attach a 
the mechanical part of 
show the nature and 
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should proceed in selecting local juries; any- 

i like an exhibition of political partialities 
would be fatal to the entire plan, and, oan 
we believe that no such partialities would 

itted to have sway, we fear that it would 
be impossible to escape the suspicion of them. 

The success of the Parisian Exposition was 
in no small degree owing to the personal exer- 
tions of the enlightened Sovereign of the 
French. Louis Philippe is a first-rate mathe- 
matician, and well instructed, not merely in 
the abstract principles, but also in the practical 
applications of mechanical science ; he takes 
a in such pursuits, and, independent of 
their inherent value, regards them as the best 
of intellectual recreations. During the time 
that the Exposition remained open, the princi- 
pal manufacturers of the articles exhibited 
were favoured guests at the Palace; and the 
conversation at the royal table was so conducted 
as to evolve such hints as were likely to lead 
either to the mechanical or the artistic im- 

rovement of the various branches of French 
industry. It is of course impossible to deter- 
mine whether the nobles and courtiers of 
France really shared the interest which the 
Monarch felt in these subjects, but the as- 
sumed the virtue if they had it not; and this 
sympathy in the progress and improvement of 
manufacturing industry was not confined to 
the Ministerialists; it was manifested in at 
least an equal degree by the Opposition, so 
that it might be said that the Court and the 
Chambers of Peers and Deputies formed, during 
the period that the Exposition remained open, 
one great Council for the encouragement of Arts 
and Manufactures. 

It would be very little short of absurdity for 
us to affect to believe in the possibility of such 
advantages being attainable for an exhibition 
of the products of British ingenuity and indus- 
try. —8 of course would be given 
freely, liberally, and generously ; but patron- 
age is not sympathy: patronage humiliates, 
while sympathy exalts; patronage places 
everything at the direction of power, while 
sympathy stimulates to independent thought 
and action. It may be said—indeed it has 
been said—that there was no inconsiderable 
share of affectation and quackery in the emu- 
lation shown by the old aristocracy of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain with the new aristocracy of 
the Chaussée d’Antin in their displays of 
anxiety for the progress and improvement of 
manufactures; the representatives of the old 
feudal families and of Napoleon’s military 
chiefs are certainly liable to the suspicion 
of knowing nothing and caring nothing about 
the interests of artisans and shopkeepers. 
Still “ Hypocrisy is the tax which Vice pays to 
Virtue.”” If the virtue did not exist, and if it 
had not been highly appreciated, its semblance 
would never have been affected. Even if the 
manufacturers of England were prepared to 
combine their efforts, and to join heartily with 
the exertions of the Board of Trade to get upa 
great National Exposition, we have anxious 
doubts whether they would meet with such a 
concurrence of sympathies from all the fashion- 
able and influential classes as was manifested 
in Paris. 





— — — — 


We believe, however, that greater reliance 
| could be placed on one great system of machi- 
| nery necessary to the success of a National 
Exposition. We feel confident that the news- 
paper press of England, laying aside all politi- 
cal jealousies and private feuds on such an 
| Occasion, would, like the press of France, hel 


a 

the objects sought, and s 
| best means for their attainment. Even the 
| Charivari (the Punch of Paris) aided the suc- 
| cess of the Exposition by its good-natured 
jokes, and, during the whole period that it was 
| Open, never sneered at the system. As jour- 
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September, 


nalists we cannot be insensible to the tempta- 
tions which beset our order when any 
novelty is proposed ; ridicule of a t FF vee 
is at once so easy to the writer 80 amusing 
to the reader, that an editor must almost ac. 
quire for the occasion virtues beyond the com. 
mon lot of humanity to from the invita. 
tions of the comic Syre: .. Had the Syrens who 
tried to seduce Ulysses suggested to him the 
composition of a travestie of the Trojan war 
we fear that he would have burst his bonds 
and fetters, sung his companions into the same 
state of exaltation as himself, and forced hig 
“ floating capital” on the breakers, Still we 
think that, when a gas national object was to 
be effected, the Eng ish journalists would close 
their ears against the invitations of that great 
charmer Momus—who seems to be the most 
faithful ally of Mercury—“ charm he ever go 
wisely,”” and would seek to make the Exposi- 
tion worthy of our name and nation. 

The object of the Parisian Exhibition was 
twofold: it was designed to illustrate artistic 
skill in pattern and design, and also mechanical 
ingenuity in engines and machinery. Now, 
no person in England would refuse to give aid 
in promoting the first of these objects, use 
it is the obvious and immediate interest of our 
calico-printers, our silk-manufacturers, our 
poplin-weavers, our lace-makers, who have 
made such wondrous strides in artistic beauty 
within the last few months—we might almost 
say weeks—our workers in glass and porce- 
lain, our decorators in paper, wood, brass, and 
iron, to have their d extensively known 
and generally appreciated. There would be no 
difficulty on the part of the manufacturers in 
getting up an Exposition as extensive as could 

desired for the p e of illustrating the 
progress of the Arts of Design in England; and 
should this be attempted under the joint 
superintendency of the School of Design and 
the Board of Trade, we believe that it would 
not fail of success. 

We have stated our reasons for doubting the 
power of the English Government to get w 
such an Exposition as that of Paris; we n 
say but little on the practicability of having it 
done by an association of the British manu- 
facturers. In fact, the very first elements of 
association are wanting to British manufac- 
turers; there is no unity, no cohesion, no 
esprit de corps among them; One might as well 
attempt to rig a ship of war with ropes of sand 
as to aim at effecting any great Object by a 
general union of manufacturers. 

It has been announced that an Exposition of 
the products of British industry is likely to be 
—— next year under the patronage of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League. As the plan of this 
Exposition is not yet before the public, we feel 
that criticism upon it would . 
But the delay which has occurred since first 
the announcement was made may be taken as 
a proof that the difficulties in the way are 
greater than had been originally anticipated. 

Our own belief is, that the lish 
tion ought to be exclusively confined to 
branches of industry connected with the Arts 
of Design, and the display of materials suscep- 
tible of artistic decoration. This will give 
ample scope and verge enough for a very ex- 
tensive display of valuable and interesting ob- 


— 


| jects. We do not think that the Parisian Ex- 


position was very succesful in its combination of 


| two principles so essentially distinct as artistic 
| skill and m ical i ; 
| are that the attempt to combine them in Eng- 


| to secure a successful Exhibition, both by dif- | ana 


precise information as to the nature of | 
gestions as to the | 


; but sure we 


would terminate in a signal failure. We 
are almost equally confident ; 
Exposition got up under the joint superin- 
tendency of the of Design and 
Board of Trade, would be f - 
triumphant that has been displayed 
Europe. 
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ATE, KITCHEN RANG 

gre bi: 4— ore SANUPACTORY, Wee 
Nobility, 
Iam, that be 
—— can be selected in a few minutes. 


R. 


BRITANNIA IRON AND ZINC WORKS, 174, HIGH HOLBORN, 


E, STEAM-COOKING APPARATUS 
TL rn Export lronmongery Warehouse. 


Gentry, Families, and all persons desirous of economical outlay in FURNISHING IRON. 
bas completed very extensive alterations at his Premises. The 
aried selection of every description of lronmongery required for General and Domestic Use, and orders 


has been renewed with 


BUTLER is determined to sell.at prices that cannot fail giving satisfaction to the most frugal purchaser. 
solicits an early inspection of his Show Rooms and Warehouses, which will be found replete with 


Be — useful and ornamental manufacture for Household and Culinary purposes, and which he proudly 


every novelty 0 ) t 
rank second to none in the Kingdom. 


MTTCHEN RANGES and STEAM-COOKING APPARATUS fitted upon R. K. Butler's approved principle, 


with the latest modern self-acting improvements. 


REGISTER STOVE GRATES, in Bright Steel and Black Metal, with Fenders and Fire Irons “ en suite,” for 


Dining and Drawing Rooras, Libraries, 
exhibited i view. ° 

PAPIER 

roveste R. K. B. that he bas been most happy 
valighting the eye and pleasing the taste of t 


ng alls, and Chambers. This 
to be of the newest and most elegant design and recherche sty!e of ornamental man 


Class of goods is universally acknuwiedged 
ufacture : 


now gratuitously 


ACHE and IRON TEA TRAYS.—The immense quantity daily selling at his Establishment fully 
in his selection. The chaste designs of the multifarious patterns 
e most refined, while the very exceedingly low price suits the 


parse oot OF ces Gothic Shape —* * a for 2 — oi es * 
Y.—Ivory-han nives—Tables, lls. a dozen; Desserts a dozen; . 3 
CUTLER ce t Sets é in oo) oa. oll J 


and a lar, 


assortment of more expensive qualities, either in 
BUTLER’S PURE BRITISH PLATE, a substitute for Silver.—This is allowed to be the most 


or fitted u Case 


y ° 
utiful article 


ever yet introduced for sale, possessing all the brilliant richness of Silver in appearance, its durability in wear, 


and its perfect sweetness in use. 


Fiddle Threaded Victoria 
Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. 
Table Spoons and Ferks, full size per dozen es 12s. * — * — 
Ditto ditto stronger e * oy oe ee . 16s. J 28s. .. 30s. 
Dessert ditto * ee * * * be * 10s. — — 
Ditto ditto stronger ee oe as * os os lds. 216. 25s. 
Tea ditto ee ee * és oe oe 5s. * — — 
Ditto ditto stronger ~~ oe as ee * 6s. * lls, _ .. 12s. 
Tea and Coffee Services, Waiters, Candlesticks, &c., at proportionable prices. 


pri 
R.K. B. begs tocaution the Public against a spurious low-priced imitation of his Articles, the genuine are only 


174, HIGH HOLBORN. 
PORTABLE SHOWER BATH, with Brass Valves, Rings, and Curtain complete, from 12s. 6d. to 21s. 
PILLAR SHOWER BATH, with Brass Force Pamp, Brass Pillar and Conducting Pipes, Japanned Oak, with 


to be had at the Works, 


Rings and Curtain complete, from 60s. to 95s 
BATHS of every description 
blishments. 


95s. 
for Sale or Hire. A liberal allowance to Lronmongers and Hydropathic Esta- 


Churches, Chapels, Public Buildings, and Conservatories Heated by Hot Water, Steam, &c. 


Staircase Railings, Palisades, and 


Iconies, made from original designs. 
Experienced and steady Workmen sent to all parts of the Kingdom. 





OLOURED GLASS FOR WINDOWS.— 
CLAUDET and HOUGHTON, 89, High Hol- 
born, beg to inform the Trade and the Public, that 
they have made a very considerable reduction in the 
price of Coloured Glass, more especially in their Ruby, 
which is equal in tone and brilliancy of colour to the 
ancient Ruby so much admired. List of prices may be 
had on application. 
ATENT PLATE GLASS, 
SHEET WINDOW GLASS, 
CROWN WINDOW GLASS, 
COLOURED AND PAINTED GLASS. 
Wholesale and Retail at Claudet and Houghton’s, 
89, High Holborn, where Lists of Prices may be had. 


(yhass SHADES, Round, Oval, or Square, 
ments. 





—— of Clocks, Alabaster, Orna- 
Wholesale and Retail at Claudet and Houghton’s, 





HENLY and CO., WHOLESALE 

@ IRONMONGERS, and MANUFACTURERS 

of KITCHEN-RANGES, STOVES, &c., 196, Black- 
friars-road, and 117, Union-street, Borough. 

Strong Seif-acting Kitchen-Ranges, with back Boiler 


and Oven, and Wrought Bars :— 

Sft. 3ft.3in. 3ft.6in. 3ft.9in, 4 ft. 
£368. £3138. £3 16s. £4 £4108. 
Henly's Patent Improved, with back Boiler and 

beer t Iron Oven :— 

Sit. 3ft.3in. 3ft.6in. 3ft.9in. 4 ft. 


4 £5158. £658. £6108. £7. 
Best Register Stoves, at 8d., 9d., and 10d. per inch. 
Best Elliptic do., Ly : and — inch. 

goods are w; i i 
miles or = arranted, and deliv free within six 
TO — —— —— AND PAINTERS 


R . 

— MARTIN’S PATENT CEMENT. 
EVENS and SON beg respectfully to an- 
22 that this beautiful Cement has now ar- 
at a degree of excellence far surpassing their mos} 
sanguine expectations. For all internal work it pos- 
ay * great superiority over every article hitherto in 
in the } now being used extensively by Government 
* British Museum c buildings. It 
—* hot throw out any salt, but presents a beautifully 
n and perfect surface, which may be painted upon 
t is equally appli- 
or lath, for mouldings, architraves, 





and other publi 


cable for walls 


Pn Ao flooring; and is admitted to form the best 
—* or fresco painting, having been used for many 
ball ame frescoes lately exhibiting in Westminster- 
will bear an intense heat without cracking, 





and for hardness, a . 
equalled.—196, ———— anne 
— — 


HE ORNAMENTIST, or ARTIST’S 
MANUAL in the various Branches of Orna- 
mental Art.— Just published, Part V., containi 
interesting Specimens of the Gothic, Arabesque, an 
Flemish styles. Part VI., and the Supplementary 
(gratis) Part, will be ready for delivery to Susscri- 
BERS in the course of a few days. + 
2. SCOTLAND ILLUSTRATED: four handsome 
Engravings for One Shiliing. — Just published, Parts 
VI. and VII. of this interesting Work, containing Views 
of the Auld and New Briggs of Down, Birks of Inve- 
rary, and other subjects interesting to the admirers of 
Burns.—A. Fullarton and Co., 106, Newgate street. 
LEGANT FENDERS and FIRE-IRONS.— 
JEREMIAH EVANSand CO. beg leave to cali the 
attention of the nobility and gentry to their novel and 
elegant stock of FENDERS and FLRE-LRONS, manu- 





factured of every description of pattern, including the 
Gothic, French, Elizabethan, Grecian, ve 
also just introduced several splendid STOV EN 
SUITE.—Manufactory and Showrooms, 33, King-Wil- 


liam-street, London-bridge. 


OREWOOD’S PATENT GALVANIZED 
TINNED PLATES, HOOPING, WIREWORK, 
&c.—This material, possessing the strength and light- 
ness of tin or iron plates, combined with durability, is not 
liable to rust or corrode from exposure to wet and mois- 
ture, nor to be rent by expansion or contraction, caused 
ples to changes of tem 





perature, which objection ap- 
ies to both zinc and lead; neither can it melt and run 
wn as these metals doin case of fire; neither isit, like 
zinc, liable to combustion; hence it is y 
adapted for roofing, gutters, spouting, chimney tops, 
&c., in any climate, but more particu where there 
is variation in the temperature ; as such is a 
matter of importance and economy to all persons inte- 
rested in our colonial possessions. 

As regards the expense of this and other metallic 
coverings, it will be found that the same does 
not cost more a two-thirds that of ane, ergy the 
cheapest metallic roofing, as regards cost, at pre- 
Sits tlre tepid oF sc ooh 
w are requ or r 
ie this would be far cheaper than either, * 
the first cost were much greater. 

The material being strong, and at the same time 
exceedingly light, and the ea being fastened ne 


ther, tent! to strengthen —— re- 
ai any support themselves. It is, therefore, 
quiring —5 to add, that the timber required is 


ceiy nece 

onl of the very slightest description. 
The geal fe Ce incd et aay cine up to 6 feat by 

2 feet 6 inches. 
mens of the Galvanized Tin Plates, ted 
, and other articles, as Baths, Chimney 

&c. be seen and had of 8. HOLLAND, 34, 
GRACECHURCH-STREET. 
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SS RANSST DRAWING CHALK 
( in various colours. 

E. Wourr and Son to Artists and Ama- 
teurs that t have, by effi reat 
in their CRETA LAV1 it for use in thesame 
manver as the ordinary 1; and effects can now be 
produced by it equal to water-colour drawings, without 
the use of water or any other fluid, the various colours 
rchneat can ecco to fine pons and thus 

cut to a fine us 
capable of giviug a very delicate outline . * 

FOR SKETCHING FROM NATURE, the great ad- 
vantages resulting from the —— of the CRETA 
LAViS must be obvious, as wi t the use of water, 
palette, brushes, &c., all the various tints can be ob- 
ba with 3 truthfulness that cannot be surpassed; 

us superseding every other method in general use. 

The dra may be carried in a portfolio with 
* as * e nee —— they ee rub 

4 coming in contact w usual 
contents of a pe toy ot . 

The CRETA LAVIS will not be affected by heat or 
change of climate, and by its compact form may be car- 
ried ry! distance without the ey: inconvenience, 
iT MAY BE HAD IN CRAYON WiTHOUL CEDaR, 

Specimens may be seen at the Polytechnic Institu 
Regent-street ; Royal Adelaide Strand; and « 
all respectable Stationers’, where the CRETA L&vis 
may be had in sets of twelve, eighteen, twenty-four, and 
thirty-six, with or without boxes, 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE. 


In order to produce the delicate shades, the chalk 
must be cut to a fine point, and worked very tly on 
the paper, blending the colours until the req tint 


be obtained. The deep shades merely require a broader 

— 
rist on or, an 

with a fine even su » not od, are ‘well auiapted 

for the CRETA LAVIS; but tinted Crayon sare 

most suitable, as they add to the finish of the drawing. 


WOLFF and SON to recommend their newly- 
invented SKETCHING PENCILS, or PERMANENT 
BLACK CHALKS., 

B B Very Black, for foreground. 
H B Middle Tint. 
N Neutral Tint, for distance. 

These Pencils are peculiarly adapted for sketching 
Heads and and are ble of a 
beautiful sis eae ton little labour. Taringa 


adhesive quality, the drawings may be trai 
without fear of jury. 
Manufactory, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London, 





COMPOSITIONS ——4 WITH STEEL 


TEPHENS’ WRITING FLUID.—These 
Compositions, which have so ex- 
— — —— ay ee wo 
grea more easy 
—* dura and in every respect —78 
ordinary Ink. In warm tes 
essential. They consist of— ' 
A BLUE FLUID, changiog to an intense black 


colour. 

PATENT UNCHANGEABLE BLUE FLAIDS, re- 
maining a my Owe, colour. 

A superior CK iNK, of the common character, 
but more fluid. 

A brillant CARMINE 


for —„— — 
A CARBONACEOUS RECORD I which tes 
instantly black, and, —. chemical 
agents, is most valuable in of frauds. 
Also a new kind of MARKING INK for Linen; and 
burdens evapora- 


Inkholders adapted for Ink 
tion and dust. 
Sold in bottles, at 3d., 6d., 1s., and Ss. each, by all 
stationers and bookeellers. 
Be sure to ask for Stephens’ Writing Fluid. 
N.B. These unchangeable Blue Fluids are. patent 


Tnitatons ich to 4 F use 


w 
STEPHENS’ SELECT STEBL PENS. 
The utmost 


ave, TEPHENS’ D 
DRAWING FOR ENGINEERS, 
4 DESIGN 


article will be found superior to the best I 


it docs net amene 
eucrusts 


bottles, convenient for using 
from without any stand, as above, at 6d. each, by sta- 

All the above Articles are gna HENRY 
STEPHENS, the Inventor, No, 54, — 3 
Bi: ckfriars-road, London. 
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ESTABLISHED IN JANUARY, 1839, 





is M Journal of the Fine Arts was published to supply a 
in British Periodical Literature. Since its establishment 

have been rapidly —s their influence ; the nation 
length aroused to consider British Art worthy of foster- 
bject is becoming one of deep interest to all classes of 


Conductors of the Ant-Union have been com- 

i demand for information concerning the 

ined the confidence of the Artists generally, secured 

ion of public » and been recommended 

press, as “ and impartially conducted,” as 

to advance the objects of artists, and increase 

Works of Art,” * as “at — establishing, 

ts arrangements, variety and interest of its 

and the * its opinions, the highest claims upon the 

a ay introduced into each Number are—OriGInaL 

i by Artists of matured knowledge and expe- 

Coaresronpence: being communications to the Editor 

connected with Art. Socierigs 1n Connexion 

i i Exutsitions of Metro- 

ing the Arts. Osirvuary— 

the Arts recently deceased. ART 

in THE Provinces—Notices of Exhibitions in the various cities and 

of Great Britain. Forsion Artr—lIntelligence from the 

several Continental States. VanieT1£8—Memoranda upon all topics 

of interest and utility to the Artist, the Connoisseur, and the Ama- 

teur. Ravirws of new Publications—Engravings, Illustrated 

Works, &e. 

Considerable 
and 

Arts 


is given to the relations which subsist, 


prominence 
to be drawn more closely, between the Fine Arts and Tue 





and not without success, to show that mind as well as hand is required 
in every branch of Decorative Art. In successive numbers will be 
found important and practically beneficial information to all classes of 
manufacturers—to every trade, indeed, in which taste can be made to 
co-operate with the artisan, and the MERCANTILE VALUE OF THB 
Userut Arts be augmented by the aid of the Fing Arts. 


Various improvements have been recently introduced into this 
Journal. It is now published in a cover, “ hot- * and pri 
on fine paper, partly by “ hand,” in order to give due effect to the 
Wood Engravings, of which each Part will contain several, illustrative 
of original articles, or borrowed from works published in England, 
Germany, France, &c. 

With each Part is also issued an engraving on steel, or in litho- 

graphy ; being, generally, “specimen prints” of works in course of 
publication. 
The Art-Union is especially recommended to Famties in whieh 
the Aris are studied as sources of rational and intellectual enjoyment. 
To the SrupenT 1n Drawine it will be at all times a most desirable 
aid; and to Schoous a very valuable auxiliary. 


To all, therefore, who are interested in Art—either as a profession 
or an intellectual luxury—the Art-Union cannot fail to be an ae- 
quisition. Its leading Conductor, although his connexion with Art 
has been long and intimate, is not an Artist. His aim is to be a 
once just and generous; to divest criticism of confusing and cumbrous 
technicalities ; to avoid prejudice and partisanship as the most 
— of all evils; to maintain and prove the pre-eminence 

ritish Art; and, by the exertion of continual energy and industry 
to advance a profession which receives, and is worthy to recet 
highest veneration; in short, to supply to Artists, Amateurs, @ 
Connossieurs accurate and useful information upon all subjects in which 
they are interested, and to the public the means of justly ascertamig 


ECORATIVE AND ORNAMENTAL, The Editor has laboured, | and estimating the progress of Art, both at home and a 
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